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“Ive buttoned my coat, as you may see, 
And never a groat will you get from me; 
My baggage is light, and the cars are near, 
So shout away—I shall not hear. 


“Tve paid my score, and the bill was high, 


And now you follow, like hounds in cry, 
To drag me down with ‘give! give! give! 


But I never will die that you may live. 


“ Ay, call me names—it matters not— 


The money I have was honestly got, 


TRAVELER. 


And honestly used the same shal! be— 
Not spent such iumpedent beggars to fee 
I I 


“The pale little orphan, when he draws near, 
With piteous story, I always hear, 
And never send him empty away— 
But I will not give where I'm made to pay 


“Go to your master for wages due, 
He has the money from me for you 
What he has promised he may fulfil— 
I only will pay my regular bil! 


ent 0 0 ODT 


TO NELLY: UPON 


HER EIGHTH BIRTH-DAY 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


SuFFeEr them to come to me 
Do not their approach repel ; 

So Curist speaks of such as thee 
Jesvs loveth children well— 
Do you love Him, little Nell? 


When, the type of Jordan’s flood, 
On your brow the water fell, 

Who your anxious sponsor stood ? 
She whose love no tongue can tell 
Did you love your mother, Nell? 


When the King of Terrors threw 
O’er her life the chilling spell, 


VOL. XXXIV.—l1 


Then the latest breath she drew 
Bade you all in love to dwell— 
Do you love your sisters, Nell’ 


Him whom many a painful thought 
Which no foreign themes may quell 
Brooding o’er your future lot, 
Doth to wakeful hours compe!— 
Do you love your father, Nell? 


God your Saviour love and fear 
He will every cloud dispel! 

Love, as yourself, your neighbor here— 
All shall in the end be well: 
The end will be in heaven, Nel! 
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THE FRENCH BEAN; OR, THE PASTOR OF LIEBENHOHE. 


FROM 


BY MARY E. 


Ir was early morning amid the beautiful valley 
of Liebenhéhe, when, with emotions of deep and 
solemn feeling, such as were naturally elicited 
by the sacred rite in which he had just engaged, 
Mr. Meltzer, the young pastor of the parish, left 
the cottage of a sick member of his flock, to 
whom he had just administered the holy sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, ere his spirit should 
be called to pass over the dark stream of death, 
before entering on those boundless fields of un- 
imagined enjoyment which are promised to the 
pious believer in another world. As Meltzer cross- 
ed the wide meadows which lay between the vil- 
lage and the parsonage, he could not refrain from 
staying his steps for a moment to enjoy the quiet 
peace of nature, which was so well attuned to his 
inner spirit. ‘The keen, cool air of dawn was 
rapidly dispelling the light mist which night had 
hung over the landscape; the east was already 
tinted with that rosy, purplish tint which an- 
nounces the approach of the god of day; and 
while in the still slumbering aspect of every sur- 
rounding object the thoughtful pastor discovered 
a resemblance to the quiet of the grave, the rich 
and gorgeous glow of the orient horizon seemed 
to picture to his imagination the glories of that 
resurrection morn when the spirit of man shall 
shake off the mortal hull which has so long 
encompassed and restrained its movements, and 
amid the kindling radiance of immortality, shall 
display all its inborn powers. 

On reaching the door of the parsonage, who 
should spring out to meet him but his gay and 
pretty sister Pauline, a girl of about seventeen 
years of age, who filled the place of housekeeper 
in his bachelor establishment, and who, having 
seen his return from the kitchen, where she was 
busied in some culinary preparation, hastened out 
to bestow on him her usual morning kiss; and as 
she threw her arms around him, she exclaimed, 
with that playful irony which was a part of her 
nature—‘‘ Poor Edward, thou wast early obliged 
to leave thy warm nest, and now I sce thou hast 
brought back a red-breast from thy cold walk ;’’ 
and as she spoke she laid her light finger on the 
pastor’s well-formed nose, which was really some- 
what too highly-colored from the biting freshness 
of the dawn: but immediately perceiving from 
her brother’s serious countenance that this was 
not the time for jesting, she added, in a changed 
and sympathizing voice—‘‘ If you intend writing 
to-day, your study is already warmed, your pipe 
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nicely filled, and the coffee strong and smoking; 
so just say where you would wish to have your 
breakfast served, and you shall have it imme- 
diately.”’ 

With an affectionate expression of thanks, 
Meltzer replied—‘‘ Then send me up some cof- 
fee, good Pauline, and try, if you can, to prevent 
any needless intrusion, for I am anxious to study 
my sermon for to-morrow’s fast-day, and feel 
more than usually inclined for writing this morn- 
Then, afier waiting to advise with the 
necessary 


ing.’’ 
young housekeeper concerning some 
household duty, he ran up stairs to his study, 
where he found the warm temperature exactly 
suited to his feelings, and where, throwing off 
his surplice, he wrapped himself in a soft wadded 
gown; and after smoking his pipe and enjoying 
a large china cup of fragrant Mocha, which Pau- 
line brought him on tip-toe, Meltzer felt himself 
refreshed and strengthened for the labors of the 
day, and at first only sketched out the outlines of 
his discourse, till after-thoughts streamed forth 
in such uncommon fullness and clearness from 
the torrent of mind, and language, like the buds 
and blossoms along the banks of a fruitful stream- 
let, sprang up so sporitaneously, that he soon 
yielded to the inspiration of the hour and wrote 
as rapidly as his pen could serve him. 

Two hours had probably elapsed, during which 
the industrious student had more and more suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing his thoughts from the 
outer world, when his sister’s light footstep was 
heard on the stairs, and tapping, as she opened 
the door of the study, Pauline exclaimed, apolo- 
gizingly—‘‘ Do not be vexed, brother Edward, 
for this time I could not avoid disturbing you, 
since a messenger has just arrived from ‘ Forest 
Lodge,’ bringing this note from Mr. Wild, the 
head forester, and even now waits an answer ;”’ 
and as she spoke she handed her brother a sealed 
sheet, which he hurriedly broke open, and read 


as follows :— 


‘* RESPECTED AND VERY DEAR sin:—I take the 
liberty of inviting Miss Pauline and yourself to 
unite with my family in a little social entertain- 
ment, which for many years past we have regu- 
larly given on this particular evening. My wife 
bids me say that she is particularly anxious to win 
your testimony to the excellence of her pancakes, 
in which she flatters herself that she excels; and 


: for myself, I shall regard your compliance as a 
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mark of neighborly feeling towards myself and 
family, and shall be glad to have your assistance 
in keeping the gayety of my young people within 
bounds—although, dear sir,- you need fear no 
noisy excess, since I trust the inmates of the 
‘Forest Lodge’ would never be guilty of any. 
Trusting that you will not return a refusal to my 
invitation, I am, very respectfully, yours, 
‘*Witp, Royal forester. 

**P. S.—Our carriage shall be at your disposal 

at any hour you may appoint.”’ 


Pauline’s merry face beamed with the sunshine 
of hope as her brother read the above note, yet 
there was an expression of anxious doubt in the 
tone with which she inquired—‘*‘ What do you 
intend doing, Edward? Shall we accept the in- 
Vitation ?”’ 

** Certainly not,’’ replied the pastor, as his 
glance fell disapprovingly on the open sheet. 
‘** Nothing would be more repugnant to my feel- 
ings than to celebrate the eve of Good Friday in 
this manner; and it ill becomes those who call 
themselves the followers of Christ to throw aside 
the light cross which duty as well as inclination 
ought to compel them to bear, and to spend, in 
gay jest and careless frivolity, the eve of a day 
consecrated to solemn thought by the suflerings 
and death of the holy Founder of our religion. 
Is it not as though we wished to anticipate the 
enjoyments from which our positions as Chris- 


tians ought to debar us, until the conclusion of 


Passion-week? And while persons of proper 
feeling object to the social convivialities which 
are too often permitted at our funerals, how much 
more sinful seems any such excess at a period 
which marks the anniversary of the most solemn 
offering ever made upon earth ?”’ 

And in the excitement of his feelings, Meltzer 
drew out a sheet of paper from his desk, and was 
about to write an answer to the forester’s note, 
when, laying her hand on his arm as if to detain 
him, his sister exclaimed, in a tone of entreaty— 
‘* Dear brother, reflect yet a moment over the 
matter; since the good intentions of our neigh- 
bor, Mr. Wild, at least deserve from you that 
trouble. Oh, Edward, why will you become 
thus early a zealot, and act directly in opposition 
W ould 


it not be far better to imitate the Saviour of men 


to the impulses of your friendly nature ? 


in that gentleness and endurance which made him 
willing to become the companion of publicans 
Really, I do not see why you 
should refuse this invitation, since the Wilds are 
a most estimable and amiable family—and I 
should so like to have gone ;”’ 


and sinners? 


and as she spoke, 
the poor girl turned hurriedly away to hide the 
tears that streamed fast from her eyes. 

Grieved by her apparent disappointment, and 
sympathizing warmly in her young feelings, 
Meltzer now exclaimed, with something of inde- 
cision in his tones—‘‘ Nay, but allow, dear Pau- 
line, that my determination is correct—for ought 
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not my actions to be regulated by the position in 
which I stand as guide and example to my con- 
gregation, and ought I to forget the peculiar cir- 
cumspection which is due to the sacredness of 
my office ?’’ 

‘* Nay, Edward, I would have you do neither,”’ 
rejoined his sister, in an animated voice, as she 
marked the tones of indecision in her brother's 
manner. ‘‘ And now,’’ continued she, ‘‘I can- 
not but think that your last argument works en- 
tirely against you, since the head of a congrega- 
tion should embrace every opportunity for social 
intercourse with his people; and one who, like 
you, can impart so just an aim and limit to social 
pleasure, and who knows so well how to mingle 
the water of trivial conversation with the wine of 
intellectual enjoyment, ought not to decline at- 
tending a party even on Good Friday eve. Dear, 
good brother, do grant this request for my sake, 
and should you find cause to regret your compli- 
ance, I promise never again to ask a favor from 
your hands.”’ 

There was an expression of earnest entreaty in 
the tones of the pretty supplicant which made a 
direct appeal to the pastor’s heart; and although 
his sober reason could not altogether approve the 
act, yet he found himself longer unable to bear 
the reproach of disobligingness, and in a few 
minutes Pauline received from his hands the an- 
swer which she so earnestly desired, and hastened 
away to deliver it to the messenger; while, in 
rather a doubtful frame of mind, as if not quite 
satisfied with his decision, Meltzer paced up and 
down in the narrow confines of his study, and 
sought to stifle the reproaches of his conscience 
by the pleasure with which he secretly looked to 
the evening’s entertainment. Soon, however, his 
tutored mind gained the victory over passing fan- 
cies, and collecting his scattered ideas, he was 
able to finish the composition of his sermon in 
such a manner as gave him evident satisfaction. 

Twilight had already thrown its light-gray 
veil over the face of the wintry day when Mr. 
Wild’s traveling carriage was seen driving up to 
the door of the quiet parsonage, and as Pauline 
stood to tie her brother’s cravat into a neat knot, 
she playfully charged him to lay aside the mau- 
vaise honte which too often made him appear 
awkward in the society of ladies, assuring him 
at the same time that there was not a girl in the 
neighborhood who would not gladly claim her as 
sister-in-law. 

‘*F'latterer !’’ exclaimed the pastor, as, tapping 
her cheek reproachfully, he next rewarded her 
pretty compliment with a kiss, and then added— 
‘* Nay, Pauline, I dare not hope to find a maiden 
with heart and mind corresponding to my taste, 
and yet sufficiently moderate in her desires to 
enjoy the limited sphere which I could alone 
offer my future partner in the quiet home of a 
country parsonage.”’ 

‘* Nay, that would be your own fault,’’ con- 
tinued Pauline, ‘‘ since you could never become 
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a persevering suitor. But no matter for that;— 
Heaven often aids the negligent and leads them 
earlier to success than those who make more ac- 
tive exertions for themselves. Only keep your 
eyes about you, brother, so that you may be able 
to discover the right person; for the surest sign, 
as the initiated say, by which to find them out, is 
when at first sight a flash as of lightning strikes 
from their eyes into your heart.”’ 

It was with an expression of lively pleasure 
that Pauline pointed out the numerous lights that 
twinkled through the dark green shrubbery, as, 
rolling rapidly through the forest, the carriage at 
length reached the forester’s spacious residence, 
surrounded by its convenient and well-arranged 
outbuildings ; and even her brother’s face beamed 
with interest as he caught the bustle of the as- 
sembled company the 
domestics as they passed to and fro in their pre- 


and observed numerous 
parations for the bountiful supper. 

Ere the equipage stopped at the door, the sturdy 
forester had hastened out to welcome them, and 
while his two blooming daughters embraced Pau- 
line in the most ardent and friendly manner, the 
worthy host shook his minister’s hand with great 
cordiality, exclaiming, as he did so—‘‘ Welcome, 
Dear sir, I cannot 


' 


a thousand times welcome! 
express the pleasure which your acquiescence af- 
forded me, though even had my request met with 
a refusal, I should have urged it in person, since 
we could not relinquish the pleasure of your so- 
ciety on this evening, when we needed you plore 
than any other.’ 

Although Meltzer could not discover the reason 
for the stress laid on his own appearance, yet he 


was too modest and retiring in his nature to be- 
lieve that his host really wished to regard him as 
the hero of the feast, and without assuming any 
superiority of mind or manners, he cordially 
greeted the promiscuous assembly. Soon, how- 


ever, the conversation between the gentlemen 


became easy and animated, since with many of 


them the pastor was personally acquainted; while 


Pauline made herself very happy with a group of 


young girls, by all of whom she was regarded as 
a pattern of good taste; and being, as she was, a 
great pet of her brother’s, it was natural that all 
who entertained any designs against the pastor’s 
heart should first seek to win his sister’s favor. 
In the meanwhile our host moved carelessly 
group to group, taking a passing share in 
topic of conversation, and striving to in- 


from 
each 
crease the gayety of his guests, while it was evi- 
dent throughout that he was anxiously listening 
for some new arrival; and remarking his seeming 
absence of mind, Meltzer took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to inquire whether he expected any other 
company, when, with some appearance of con- 
fusion, the forester replied that he had hoped for 
the pleasure of seeing a distant relative of his, 
an agriculturist by the name of Wild, who, along 
with his daughter, had promised to be with them 
that evening. 
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One quarter of an hour after another elapsed, 
and still these guests did not arrive. The prepa- 
rations for supper were fully completed, and there 
was an expression of anxiety and impatience on 
the brow of the hostess as she repeatedly nodded 
to her husband that all was ready; till, on her 
privately assuring him that the meats would be 
overdone, he yielded to her wishes, and invited 
his friends to accompany him to the next apart- 
ment. The spacious eating-room, where the 
company now assembled, afforded but limited 
space for the numerous guests, yet two seats, at 
the most honorable post, the middle of the table, 
and opposite to which sat the pastor, were left 
unoccupied, as if intended for the expected rela- 
tives; and scarcely had the steam from the spicy 
viands diffused itself throughout the apartment, 
when a carriage drawn by four horses dashed up 
to the 
ment of 


door, and on a servant’s loud announce- 
‘*They have come—they have come !”’ 
all eyes were directed to the entrance; while, 
pushing his chair quickly aside, the host, with 
the table napkin still hanging from his button- 
hole, hastened to meet the new-comers, and the 
pastor could not but await with curiosity the ar- 
rival of the re jatives, to whom the forester showed 
Throwing the door of the 
Mr. Wild now intro- 
and stately figure, and 


such marked civility. 
supper-room wide open, 
duced a gentleman of tall 
whose countenance would have been almost too 
stern and commanding in expression had it not 
been softened down by an air of cordiality as re- 
mote as possible from deceit, but which only 
seemed to invite a closer examination of its strik- 
ing outline. 

Meltzer was quite unconscious of the interest 
with which he gazed on the stranger’s face, and 
probably he might have scrutinized it yet more 
closely had not his attention been suddenly ab- 
sorbed by a creature of surpassing loveliness who 
leaned on his arm, and who was no other than 
Ulriea, the agriculturist’s daughter. To a tall 
and graceful figure, moulded in the most perfect 
proportions, were added a face which, although 
quite devoid of the fresh coloring of health, (for 
the lady was strikingly pale,) was rendered spi- 
ritually beautiful by a soft mass of the palest 
auburn hair, and a pair of dark blue eyes, which 
resembled Pauline’s merrier orbs in color as the 
violet compares with the forget-me-not ; while, if 
we may carry out the simile, the expression of 
her countenance might be said to resemble, in its 
modest timidity, the fancied qualities of that 
humble flower. 

The forester now took his seat beside the father 
and daughter, and contrived with ready tact to 
direct the conversation to sucha channel as might 
be most apt to give pleasure to the young pastor, 
who sat opposite—a course which rather puzzled 
the youthful Meltzer, who wondered that his host 
did not rather seek to gain for the strangers the 
attention of several chatty and intelligent farmers 
who sat in the vicinity; but anxious to do his 
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best towards the entertainment of the new- 
comers, whom, in connection with his host’s re- 
spectful demeanor, he knew not how to regard as 
relatives of the household, he readily took his 
part in the conversation; but while the stranger 
courteously replied to every one else, his answers 
were as cold and formal as possible toward Melt- 
zer, a circumstance which, owing, however, to 
his innocence of heart, was entirely unobserved 
by the pastor. 

In the course of conversation, however, this 
haughtiness disappeared, and the two gentlemen 
seemed so well pleased with each other, that 
their conversation became animated and most 
friendly, till those who sat immediately around 
were entirely silent so as fully to enjoy this intel- 


ligent interchange of ideas; while the spirits of 


the master of the mansion seemed to rise in pro- 
portion as he walked about, whispering confiden- 


tially to one and then another of his guests, as if 


to excuse the exclusive attention with which he 
had devoted himself to this centre group. 

At first the pale and beautiful Ulrica hardly 
ventured to look towards her opposite neighbor, 
but when she marked her father’s apparent plea- 
sure, and heard for herself the noble sentiments 
which were uttered by the young pastor, her dark 
blue eyes modestly sought his, and as she met his 
open and beaming face, her usually pensive ex- 
pression seemed to brighten into cheerfulness, 
and even while conversing with a maiden at her 
side, it was evident that she gave both heart and 
ear to the opposite speaker. 

Supper being ended, a huge punch-bowl, with 
its blue-colored flame, was set before the master 
of the house, flanked on either side by heaped-up 
dishes of smoking pancakes, over whose beautiful 
brown sugar had been liberally strewn; and as 
soon as these were arranged, the forester arose, 
and with a playful bow, thus addressed the com- 
pany—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen—according to an 
old custom which has been long handed down in 
my family, I invite you this evening to assist in 
the election of a bean-king or queen for the en- 
suing year; and in the distribution of these pan- 
cakes, a simple bean will be discovered that shall 
serve to designate the royal personage, who will 
be immediately allowed the liberty of choosing a 
companion among the members of this little party 
for his or her jurisdiction. ® No reyenues may be 
expected, save some pretty bagatelles, which will 
be presented on this occasion to the fortunate 
finder of the bean, who will be called on to make 
a short speech, suiting the beginning of his or 
her reign—whose entire duration is but for one 
year, unless chance should again select him or 
her to wear the purple of royalty—as also an 
edict, which shall neither be at variance with the 
laws of church or state, nor shall invade the rights 
of conscience and sound reason. And now, do 
you approve of these resolutions, my worthy 
friends ?’’ 

A loud and unanimous ‘‘ Ay—ay!’’ uttered 
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amid jest and laughter, assured to the future 
sovereign the entire loyalty of his subjects; and 
when the company were once more seated, the 
forester turned to his daughters, saying—‘* Now 
hasten, girls, and bring what is necessary ;’’ and 
soon one placed before her father a silver salver, 
on which stood a tiny drinking cup, while the 
other distributed among the guests copies of the 
following song, to be chanted during the distribu- 
tion of the pancakes by the whole assembled com- 
pany, most of whom seemed to enter fully into 
the playfulness of the entertainment. The song 
ran as follows :— 


“Come forth from thy hiding-place, magical bean, 
And 'mid this gay throng, let thy choice be seen 

Of the youth whom thou countest most worthy to bear 
The rule o’er a kingdom that knows not of fear— 

Or the maiden whose loveliness, free from all art, 
Shall win that best tribute—the homage of Aeart! 


“Pure gold makes its bed in the huge mountain’s side; 
The white pear! lies deep ’neath the ocean’s blue tude ; 
The diamond that lends unto darkness its spell, 

Hides its lustrous spark in the mine’s gloomy cell; 
And things that in life’s path most precious we own, 
Dwell oft in seclusion, apart and unknown. 


“Then hasten, charmed talisman ; promptly declare, 
*Mid this circle made up of the brave and the fair, 
The youth who as monarch shall merit thy dower, 

Or the maid who shall queen it with innocent power; 
For see, their liege subjects, the loyal and true, 


Are eager to greet them—oh, quickly say who?” 


There was a harmonious cadence in this song 
that produced the most agreeable effect in the 
pastor’s mind; and our readers must not reproach 
us with extravagance when we assure them that 
it was with conflicting feelings of hope and 
anxiety that Meltzer, at the conclusion, broke 
his pancake in pieces, when what was his sur- 
prise on seeing a large French bean spring out 
of its spongy interior, while the loud and repeated 
applause which succeeded to the disclosure of the 
fact, and the blushing modesty with which the 
finder looked on the little treasure, testified to the 
truth of the old saying that merit and modesty 
go hand in hand. 

** My dear sir,’’ exclaimed the delighted host, 
as he rubbed his hands exultingly together, ‘* you 
turn to me as though I had some part in this mys- 
tery, but I assure you it is not so. The bean 
itself possesses a marvelous talent at discernment 
—I might almost say that it boasts of human un- 
derstanding, since by some secret knowledge it 
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has chosen you among this numerous company. 
And now, long life to your majesty !’’ he added, 
while in the general enthusiasm the table rang 
with the repeated response ; and while the pastor 
meditated a toast suiting the occasion, the silver 
waiter was handed to each maiden successively 
to collect the playful tribute usually tendered to 
each new sovereign. One laid on it a bow of 
ribbon, of the same delicate hue as that worn by 
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Werter’s Charlotte ; another drew from her clus- 
tering curls an artificial rose; some threw in 
neatly-braided watch-guards, and others netted 
purses, which, in their various forms and texture, 
displayed the skill and ingenuity of the makers. 
At length the waiter reached the fair Ulrica, and 
so pale did she become in the confusion of not 
being able to select any article from her tasteful 
but simple attire, that Meltzer was about to whis- 
per that it should be passed on as if accidentally, 
when, recovering her self-possession, she quietly 
drew from her finger a ring of some value, and 
after gazing on it for a moment with an expres- 
sion of mingled bitterness and sorrow, she laid 
it among the rest of the trifles; then glancing to- 
wards its new owner, her blue eye suddenly 
sparkled and her cheek rivaled the rose in fresh- 
Ness as she met his open and admiring gaze. 

On receiving these tiny tributes from the fair 
hands of one of the daughters of the household, 
the pastor gave its full share of admiration to 
each little article in turn; but it was not difficult 
to perceive that his attention was most engrossed 
by the ring, which seemed indeed appropriate to 
his profession, it being a pretty mosaic represent- 
ing those three chief attributes of Christianity— 
Faith, Hope and Love. Hardly had he returned 
his thanks to the fair donors, when the forester, 
as master of ceremony, arose and exclaimed aloud 
—‘‘ Now, my dear sir, you have the liberty of 
choosing a partner for your throne, and whoso- 
ever shall receive from your hand this cup of 
wine and shall take a sip therefrom, to her we 
promise to pay the allegiance due to a queen.”’ 

For a moment our hero glanced around the 
board, and then, with a bow in which playfulness 
and timidity were combined, he leant across the 
table and presented the little goblet to the daugh- 
ter of the agriculturist, who received it with a 
smile and blush, and just raising it to her lips, 
returned it to the pastor. 

‘* And now, my children, let us have silence,”’ 
exclaimed the happy host, as he drew his pretty 
daughter to his side, ‘‘ for our king is about to 
make his coronation speech, and will also declare 
his mighty edict !’’ and so saying, he bowed to 
Meltzer, who, shaking off his natural diffidence, 
arose, and addressed the company in the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘*My respected friends—the good 
which you apparently express towards me in the 
satisfaction with which you are pleased to con- 
gratulate me on the playful honors of this even- 


opinion 


ing, calls from me the warmest expressions of 


gratitude. ‘High thoughts oft lie in childish 
sports,’ says a-poet whose name should be ever 
mentioned with enthusiasm, and the most tri- 
vial accidents may bear the heart heavenward, 
if the spirit but lend its wings to sustain it in its 
upward flight—yes, circumstances as minute as 
this little bean often form the germ to a wide 
world of joy and felicity. Oh, my friends, far 
happier than.a king would I be could I but estab- 
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lish an empire among you where hearty good 
faith should unite all in one brotherly band— 
where friendship should form the one golden 
link, and where the flowers of love should bloom 


and blossom through the furthest future. And 
now, my friends, let me issue an edict, which is 
closely connected with these, my most ardent 
hopes. I will plant this bean in my garden, and 
when it shall have attained its full growth, and 
displayed all its summer glory, then I invite this 
whole company, from both far and near, to meet 
together at my parsonage; and, using my pre- 
rogative, I desire that until then every member 
of this pleasant party should cherish and watch 
over the quick germ of social harmony that lies 
in each individual heart, and that they would 
guard it from every wild shoot of selfishness and 
indifference, till in the end they may present me 
with such a garland of the flowers of love as shall 
prove more valuable to me than the richest crown 
of kingdoms.”’ 

As the pastor concluded, he bowed repeatedly 
to the company, while there was a general excla- 
mation of—‘‘ We will come—oh, yes, we will 
surely come when the bean shall bear its blos- 
soms!’’ mingled with animated expressions of 
pleasure and approval. 

‘*T, too, will not fail to appear,’’ observed the 
agriculturist, with a peculiar tone of voice, as 
about midnight he bade farewell, with a warm 
pressure of the hand, to the worthy pastor; while 
his fair daughter, who leaned on his arm, also 
added a smiling assent. 

The company soon dispersed on their home- 
ward routs, and as the carriage rolled through the 
dark forest, now partially illumined by the rising 
moon, Pauline drew her warm fur mantle more 
closely around her slender form, and leaning af- 
fectionately on her brother’s shoulder, she ob- 
served—‘‘ Now, I fear you have not enjoyed 
yourself this evening, else why are you so quiet? 
Can it be that you have found the silence of the 
fair stranger so worthy of imitation ?”’ 

‘Tt is easy to see that Miss Ulrica is highly 
intelligent, although she says but little,’’ replied 
her brother; ‘‘ and one who can give such charm 
and expression to a few sentences, has surely a 
right to use her rare gifts as sparingly as she 


pleases.”’ 


Pauline’s cheek gléwed high with the seeming 
reproof to her own volubility conveyed in her 
brother’s words, and at length pettishly observed 
—‘‘ As for me, curiosity kept me silent the whole 
evening ; and depend upon it, Edward, my name 
is not what it is if this Agriculturist Wild is not 
some other person than what they would have us 
believe ?”’ 

‘* What do you mean?) Whom do you sus- 
pect ?’’ asked her brother, in a tone of surprise. 

‘** Only that our host made a jest of us, and us 
alone,”’ replied Pauline, ‘‘ since it was clear that 
the rest of the company were in the secret, and 
Heaven only knows who this stranger may be.”’ 
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‘* Yet what cause have you for suspicion, Pau- 
line ?’’ inquired the pastor with obstinate perse- 
verance. 

‘*T will tell you,’’ replied his sister with a 
knowing laugh. ‘‘In the first place, the forester 
acted quite too ceremoniously towards the stran- 
ger to allow me to believe that he was really a 
relative ; in the next, both of the Miss Wilds ad- 
dressed the young Ulrica as you (sie), instead of 
thou (du), which you know is always employed 
among us Germans in familiar intercourse. Be- 
sides these reasons, I noticed another suspicious 
circumstance ; it was, that when two intelligent 
farmers, who sat near you, commenced discussing 
the best mode for raising sheep, (a subject, by 
the way, which ought never to be introduced at 
evening parties, since when the men once get into 
the stables, they can never get out again,) the 
stranger listened some minutes to the debate, and 
then, as if uninterested in the subject, turned 
away to discuss some literary point with yourself. 
Now, brother, does not all this prove that he is 
no agriculturist ?”’ 

The pastor only replied by a laugh at his sis- 
ter’s ingenious reasonings, though it was evident 
enough, that he felt he was the subject of some 
little mystery, and was anxious to have the mat- 
ter cleared up if possible. 

The young pastor possessed the rare talent of 
being able to win the confidence of the most re- 
served spirits, and in his love for his fellow-crea- 
tures, he saw in this invaluable quality an especial 
blessing, lent by Heaven, to enable him to exer- 
cise the most beneficial influence over mankind at 
large ; and, prompted by this belief, he at length 
resigned his pleasant situation as tutor in a very 
amiable family, te take charge of the parish of 
Liebenhéhe, which church had been tendered 
him some months previous by a unanimous 
vote of There were some 
circumstances, however, connected with his ac- 


the congregation. 


ceptance of this country church, which gave him 
considerable uneasiness, owing to the contrariety 
of opinion respecting the choice of a minister, 
which existed between Mr. Silliger, the lord of 
the manor, and the worthy people of his parish. 
The former, who possessed but one vote, was 
strongly prejudiced in favor of a young man, an 
inmate in his family as the instructor of his 
younger children, and who was also the betrothed 
of his eldest daughter ; while his parishioners, on 
the other hand, who were entitled to two suf- 
frages, had rather imbibed a dislike towards this 
youth, with whose qualifications they had become 
acquainted during a previous summer, when he 
occasionally filled their pulpit ; and had, therefore, 
determined on choosing for their pastor the high- 
souled and talented Edward Meltzer; who, as we 
have seen, was duly installed in his sacred office, 
and speedily won the affection of every member 
of his congregation. It gave great pain, however, 
to a person of such sensibility as Meltzer, to be- 
lieve, that by his acceptance of this situation, he 
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had probably drawn on himself the dislike and 
ill-will of one of such influence and intelligence 
as Mr. Silliger; or that he may have blighted some 
fond expectations in the breast of the unsuccessful 
candidate ; and in his anxiety to remove any ill- 
founded prejudice, he even wrote a polite letter 
to the lord of the manor, in which he frankly 
solicited his good-will, which, as he assured him, 
he would use every effort to deserve, and further- 
more, begged the honor of a personal interview, 
whenever convenient to that gentleman. The 
answer returned to this open and ingenuous com- 
munication, was cold and formal in the extreme ; 
for although the writer politely accepted Meltzer’s 
proposal of a personal introduction, he however 
postponed it to an indefinite time, finding it incon- 
venient, as he said, to fix any period for his next 
visit to the parish of Liebenhohe. 

Thus matters stood at the time of our story, 
and although it was rumored throughout the 
parish, that Mr. Silliger had declared in his re- 
sentment, that he would grant no further favors 
to his unworthy tenants of Liebenhdhe, yet a few 
among them had learned the true reason of his 
seeming desertion of his country residence, which 
was really owing to the mean behavior of his 
daughter’s lover, who, disappointed in his hope 
of the parsonage, had charged his patron with too 
weak an exercise of his authority in his behalf, 
and had shown himself so indifferent to his be- 
trothed, as to induce her to recall the promise of 
her hand. 

The frosts of winter had long since dissolved 
beneath the warm breath of spring, and spring 
herself was about to resign her sway to the fiery 
rule of summer; the ears of corn were in ripe 
blossom, the crimson buds had opened to the full 
blown rose; and only in the dewy morn or at 
cool twilight, did the nightingale 
breathe out her pensive chant, when the pastor 


venture to 


Meltzer satin the shaded summer- house, gazing on 
a beautiful vine, the product of the small French 
bean, which, in its quick growth, had closely 
twined its tendrils around a tasteful framework, 
and seemed almost burdened with its multitude 
of rich purple and scarlet blossoms. Probably 
with some reference to the accommodation of the 
social circle, whom he hoped, one day, to collect 
around it, the pastor had planted this bean in the 
most open part of his extensive garden, where it 
formed the centre to a circular seat of the richest 
turf; and almost simultaneously with its growth, 
the tender germ of hope had sprung up in the fer- 
tile soil of his heart. 
smoking his morning pipe, his cheerful glance 
rested on the bean blossoms, many of which were 
not yet fully open, and a pleasant thought seemed 
suddenly to take possession of his mind. ‘ Pau- 
line,’”’ said he, ‘‘ is it not high time to invite our 
friends, as we proposed ?’’ and the question was 
asked with such earnestness, as though the hap- 
piness of his life depended on the reply; while, 
fond of all social intercourse, the merry Pauline 


As he sat on the grass-plat, 
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readily gave her assent, and onthe same morning 
a messenger was dispatched to the printing-ofiice 
of the neighboring town, with the following advert- 
isement for insertion :— 

‘** The company who last assembled at the house 
of forester W ... for the celebration of a festal 
anniversary, are now affectionately invited to 
meet together at the parsonage of Liebenhdhe, on 
the afternoon of the 18th July.’’ 

(Signed) nt ae 

And now the utmost bustle and activity reigned 
in the usually quiet parsonage ; while, anxious that 
no reproach should be cast on her youthful house- 
keeping, and that everything might win the ap- 
proval of the best judges, Pauline made an ener- 
getic use of both head and hands, in devising and 
preparing the most suitable delicacies for her 
numerous guests; and, though her brother said 
but little, it was evident that he took a deep in- 
terest in her active housewifery ; indeed, he seem- 
ed in unusually good spirits since the day of the 
appearance of the advertisement in the public 
prints. 

‘*I wonder whether they will all come ?’’ re- 
marked the pastor, as they sat, one morning, at 
their simple breakfast table. 

**Oh! yes, all except the Wilds, I think,’’ 
replied the provoking Pauline. ‘‘I understood 
that Mr. Wild was very busy preparing his wool 
for market.’’ 

‘* That will not prevent his attendance,’’ re- 
joined Mr. Meltzer in a confident manner ; ‘‘ since 
I have reason to believe that he has already dis- 
posed of all his produce.’’ 

Upon this, his teazing sister pointed her finger 
at him, exclaiming triumphantly, ‘‘ Ah! now, 
you have betrayed yourself, brother, quite be- 
trayed yourself.’’ 

It was the day previous to the important 18th 
July, when Pauline, entering her brother’s study, 
in walking attire, exclaimed animatedly, ‘‘I just 
run up to tell you, Edward, that as there is one 
dish of roast yet wanting for the supper, I pro- 
pose stepping up to the castle-yard and try whether 
I cannot purchase a well-fattened turkey from the 
poultry-woman. You know a roast turkey goes 
far, and will be quite a suitable dish.”’ 

** Nay! I would rather that you should not go, 
Pauline,’’ replied her brother, in a tone of quiet 
disapproval. ‘‘ Situated as I am towards the pro- 
prietor of the manor, it seems to me, that delicacy 
forbids that we should ask the least favor from his 
dependents.”’ 

** Gracious heavens !"’ exclaimed Pauline, vex- 
ed beyond all bounds of patience. ‘‘ What is the 
use of being so precise about everything? There 
is nothing in the world to prevent my asking, at 
least, for if the hunting-season had commenced, 
our friend the head forester, would certainly have 
informed us of Mr. Silliger’s arrival.’’ 

In the course of an half hour Pauline returned 
from her unsuccessful errand ; and, as heated and 
fatigued with the rapid exercise, she lingered for 
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a moment to recover her breath in the shady 
avenue, her brother came forward to meet her, 
and her first exclamation, on seeing him, was, 
‘* Ah! Edward, I have bad news to unfold !” 

‘* What! is there no turkey to be had ?”’ asked 
the pastor, with a provoking laugh. 

‘* No! no! that is not the worst,”’ said Pauline, 
discontentedly ; ‘‘ but I even fear that our pleas- 
ant party will be quite spoiled, in consequence of 
what I am about to relate. On reaching the cas- 
tle-yard, I saw all the windows and doors thrown 
open; servants were busied in preparing the 
numerous chambers ; the steward ran about half- 
crazy, and the poultry woman was actively en- 
gaged in catching out some of the finest hens 
from the numerous broods that cackled vocife- 
rously around her, seeking to escape in every 
direction. I soon saw that I had chosen the 
wrong time for my visit; for when, in the most 
polite manner, I urged my request, she answered 
rather abruptly, ‘that she had no turkeys to dis- 
pose of, since her master and family were expect- 
ed on the ensuing day at Liebenhéhe, and intended 
remaining until fall ; that all her produce would be 
necessary for home consumption, and that she was 
then busy in making a selection for the pantry.’ 
You may readily believe, brother, that this news 
was exceedingly disagreeable; indeed, I feel con- 
vinced, that this proud lord, who has shown his 
“enmity towards you with so little reason, will, in 
the end, spoil all our pleasure. My only trust is, 
that he will not show himself at the parsonage 
until our party is over.” 

** For shame, Pauline !’’ exclaimed her brother, 
with serious earnestness. ‘‘ Let Mr. Silliger come 
when and where he will, he shall always win 
And what is to pre- 
I have 


from me a hearty welcome. 
vent him from yet becoming my friend ? 
heard it said, that those who were once ene- 
mies, and through some happy occurrence became 
friends, ever remain most steadfast in their attach- 
ments, and embrace every opportunity for show- 
ing their sincere regret of former suspicion.”’ 

Pauline made no reply to this sensible deter- 
mination, but only hurried away to some domestic 
arrangement. 

The morning of the 18th July was just shedding 
its rosy tint over the village church-tower, and the 
shepherd’s horn had scarcely broken the silence 
of the early dawn, when, roused by her youthful 
impatience, the restless Payline hastened into the 
dewy garden to discover whether the fruit of the 
large strawberry bed was yet sufficiently ripened 
to furnish a dish for the festal repast ; and being 
somewhat disappointed in her hopes, she next 
unlocked the door of the pretty summer-house, 
where, in pleasant weather, her brother was ac- 
customed to pursue his studies; but which, for 
the last few days, furnished a commodious pantry 
for her varied stock of viands. What was her 
surprise, when, on crossing the threshold, she be- 
held two large baskets, carefully covered, and 
placed in a conspicuous place ; and on raising the 
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lid of the first, she saw that it contained a variety 
of culinary preparations, far more than sufficient 
to supply every deficiency in her own abundant 
provision. 
pheasants and wild ducks, ready roasted, in ano- 
ther, a fine pie, which emitted the most savory 
odor, while between these meats were neatly ar- 
ranged piles of the finest fruits of the season. 
‘*The shabby fellow! what a trick he has 
played me,’’ exclaimed Pauline, as she gazed 
delightedly on the well-filled basket, naturally 
enough supposing that her brother had caused her 
this agreeable surprise ; but soon she added in a 
tone of reproach, ‘‘ yet even when men are will- 
ing to take an interest in household affairs, they 
always overstep the mark, and instead of supply- 
ing a sufficiency, actually waste money in pro- 
curing whatis not necessary. To be sure, this 
would be all very well if it cost nothing, but, dear 
me! if Edward had to furnish the house from the 
sum of money which he hands over to me at the 
beginning of each month, he would make bad 
work of it. 
I declare, the pie is still warm, which shows that 
it must have been baked in the neighborhood. 
Can it be that he was so foolish as to hire a cook ? 


How nicely this game is roasted, and 


Nay, I will not wait a moment longer, but go and 
ask him ;’’ and so saying, Pauline was soon seen 
glancing like a sunbeam along the grassy path 
leading to the parsonage, where her brother stood 
ready to greet her with his usual morning kiss. 
** Nay, come along,’’ said she, as she seized him 
by the arm, and hurried him along the garden- 
walk, ‘‘ you are indeed a fine fellow, and I could 
almost scold you, if I did not feel that your splen- 
did addition to my pantry is really a cause for 
Only see how well your orders have 
been executed.’’ 


gratitude. 


Mute with astonishment, the pastor could only 
stand and gaze on the tempting viands, till, urged 
by fresh curiosity, his sister now lifted the lid of 
the other basket, and found that it contained vari- 
ous bottles of home-made cordials and light wines. 

‘* What is the this ? 
whence have you obtained these wines and pro- 


meaning of all From 
visions ?’’ asked the young man as he turned to his 
sister with a gaze of eager curiosity. 

‘* Ah! Edward, I never thought you so full of 
deceit before ; from whom could they come but 
from you ?”’ inquired Pauline with such a merry 
laugh as lit up every feature of her fair face. 

‘* From me ?”’ 
‘“‘There you are quite mistaken, my 
dear; since I know nothing whatever about them, 


replied her brother, in a tone of 
surprise. 


and am most anxious to learn from whence they 
came.”? 

There was something so serious and decided 
in Meltzer’s countenance and manner, as he dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the affair, as imme- 
diately convinced his sister that her suspicions 
respecting him were entirely unfounded, and for 
a long while they sat together mutually conjec- 
turing the source from whence these mysterious 


In one corner lay several pair of 
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presents had arrived, till, as each in turn seemed 
unsatisfactory, Pauline left her companion at 
length, to give her attention to the busy duties of 
the coming day. 

Towards three o’clock in the afternoon, car- 
riage after carriage might be seen rolling up to 
the door of the parsonage, and as the young host 
and hostess welcomed each arrival with hearty 
cordiality, the former could not repress a secret 
emotion of disappointment, as he looked in vain 
for the guests whose presence he most earnestly 
desired. 

** All have now arrived,’’ whispered Pauline in 
tones of bustling activity ; ‘‘ all except Mr. Wild 
and his daughter; they only are absent.”’ 

** Only!’’ replied her brother with a sigh, which 
told how little he sympathized in her apparent 
indifference, and it is possible that he would have 
given some further expression to his disappoint- 
ment, if just then a servant had not appeared to 
inform him, that a person at the door requested to 


’ 


see him for a few moments; and excusing him- 
self to his guests, Meltzer went to inquire the 
cause of this intrusion. 

When the pastor returned to the company, there 
was a shade of perplexity on his open brow, but 
with a calm, cheerful voice, and an air of entire 
self-possession, he announced that he had just 
received a note from Mr. Silliger, the lord of the 
manor, in which he, along with his family, pro- 
posed paying him a visit on that very afternoon, 
trusting that all former animosity might be for- 
gotten in the favorable opinion which he hoped 
they would mutuaily receive in this, his intended 
visit.?? 

‘** Alas! how unfortunate !"’ 
as, quite thrown off her guard, she almost upset a 


exclaimed Pauline, 


cup of coffee in the agitation produced by this 
unexpected news ; while even her brother’s usual 
equanimity of temper was almost overturned in 
the conflict of feelings produced by the non-ap- 
pearance of his most wished-for guests, and his 
eager desire to win the good-will of the unknown 
lord of the manor. 

Perceiving the head forester standing at the 
garden-gate, Meltzer deemed it a favorable op- 
portunity for at once inquiring the cause of the 
absence of his friend, the agriculturist, and, lay- 
ing his arm in Mr. Wild’s, they quietly strolled 
along the path leading to the house, when, with 
some confusion of manner, the pastor inquired, 
whether he should not have the pleasure of his 
cousin’s company that evening. 

With a gay laugh, the sturdy forester now look- 
ed behind him; then laying his hand on Meltzer’s 
shoulder, he whispered these electrical words 
into his ear, ‘‘they have just arrived! they ar 
already here !’’ and on turning round, what was 
the host’s delight and astonishment at behold- 
ing the agriculturist standing close by with the 
beautiful Ulrica leaning on his arm ; who, as she 
caught Meltzer’s earnest and repeated welcome, 
as it gushed from his inmost fount of feeling, 
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blushed so deeply that the pale rose of her cheek 
changed to deep crimson, while her dark blue 
eyes sparkled with unusual merriment. 

‘* Would you give Mr. Silliger as hearty a wel- 
come ?’’ inquired the new guest in a significant 
tone. 

‘* Yes, indeed !’’ exclaimed the young host :— 
‘*T am so happy, so overjoyed at seeing you, that 
he too would be warmly welcomed.”’ 

‘* Indeed! then I am rejoiced to hear it,’’ re- 
plied his guest, while he strove to check some ap- 
parent agitation. ‘*‘ And now, my dear sir, allow 
the one whom you have known as Mr. Wild, to 
beseech forgiveness for the unknown Mr. Silliger, 
who has so long persecuted you by his thoughtless 
animosity, but who now rejoices in giving testi- 
mony to the excellence of your conduct and the 
purity of your character. Can you receive asa 
friend one who has so long appeared your enemy ? 
In a word, can you welcome Silliger himself?’’ 
and as the speaker uttered these last words he 
extended his arms towards the pastor, as if to 
win him to his friendly embrace ; while fervently 
ejaculating ‘‘ Father in Heaven, I thank thee !’’ 
the happy Meltzer lay for a moment on the breast 
of the impetuous, though true-souled Silliger. 


The sentiment of reconciliation is one of the 
noblest and most delightful attributes of humanity. 
It consecrates joy and ameliorates sorrow, and for 
some minutes the whole company, who had been 
all along in the secret of Mr. Silliger’s incognito, 
gathered around the principal group, and gave 
open and hearty expression to their satisfaction, 
while the sympathizing Ulrica secretly wiped the 
tears from her eyes, and tried to repress the agi- 
tation which she felt was but too visible in her 


speaking face. It was, indeed, an afternoon of 


the most complete enjoyment, and the gay party 
was still further increased by the arrival of Mr. 
Silliger’s younger children, a group of fair and 
artless creatures, who were accompanied by their 
tutor, a youth of the most amiable deportment 
and uncommon intellectual attainments, but who 
soon forgot his student-like subjects of conversa- 
tion, in listening to the sparkling wit and lively 
prattle of the young hostess of the mansion. Seat- 
ed on the fresh turf bank which encircled the 
luxuriant vine, the guests yielded to the full en- 
joyment of the season; and when, about twilight, 
they were summoned to the tasteful and abundant 
repast, the full moon bathing the apartment with 
its silvery light, a fine tenorist arose, inspired by 
the occasion, and, in a clear, manly voice, com- 
menced Schiller’s beautiful ‘‘Song to Joy,” in 
which the whole company joined. 
On reaching the stanza which runs thus :— 


“ Draw the social chain yet closer; 
Vow, by this full draught of mirth, 
That all ill-will is forgiven 
Hell is banished from our earth.” 


Silliger pressed his host’s hand in his, and 
softly whispered, ‘‘ Ah! how true it is that the 





smallest ill-feeling makes of earth a hell;’’ while, 
returning the pressure, and with a furtive glance 
towards Ulrica, who sat directly opposite, the 
pastor added, ** Yes! even as love changes earth 
to heaven.”’ , 

The company dispersed at a late hour, and as 
Pauline and her brother, ere retiring to rest, ex- 
pressed their mutual satisfaction over the issue of 
the evening party, and touched on one and then 





another of the varied occurrences of the previous 
day, she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Now it is easy to 
guess from whence came our fine present. ‘There 
can be no doubt but that the Silligers sent it, and 
I will tell you why I think so; it is this; that 
when all the other ladies were loud in their praises 
of the delicious pie, Miss Silliger alone remained 
silent, as though prevented by delicacy from ex- 
pressing an opinion.”’ 

‘*She might have been probably thinking of 
something else,’’ replied Meltzer, with an embar- 
rassed air; and our readers may readily conjec- 
ture what was the object towards which he really 
wished her to direct her attention. 

The relation which, from the above eventful 
evening, existed between the family of the lord of 
the manor and the inmates of the parsonage, was 
of the most agreeable and social character ; seem- 
ingly, as though it would compensate by its 
warmth and constancy, for the earlier unpieasant 
circumstances of their intercourse. When, at 
length, the autumn arrived, and the rude and 
chilling north wind whistled over the dry stubble 
fields, and shook the latest fruits of the season 
from the withering boughs, Mr. Silliger expressed 
his determination to return to his city home, 
where business now earnestly required his pre- 
sence; then, the pastor felt, it was full time 
to shake off that constitutional timidity which 
made him fear to sue for the hand of the lovely 
Ulrica, and, with a beating heart, he one morn- 
ing solicited a private interview wiih the master 
of the castle. As in faltering accents he asked 
permission to seek to win his amiable daughter, 
Mr. Silliger, aware of his intrinsic worth, did not 
hold him a moment in suspense, but gave his 
hearty consent to his proposal; while Ulrica, 
though not quite so open in her expressions of 
regard, did not send away her lover in anxious 
uncertainty, but with that open ingenuousness, so 
peculiar to her character, gave him, at once, a 
definite and favorable answer. 

The following spring witnessed a happy bridal 
in the valley of Liebenhdhe, that of the excellent 
Edward Meltzer with the fair daughter of Mr. 
Silliger; and, yielding to her husband her entire 
confidence, Ulrica unfolded all the trials of feel- 
ing through which she had passed in her first 
unfortunate attachment, and informed Meltzer, 
that the ring which she had bestowed upon him on 
the evening of their first meeting, was, in fact, a 
pledge of good faith, presented her by his un- 
worthy predecessor in her affections. 

The pastor was deeply affected by his bride’s 
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artless relation, and gazing tenderly on the little 
circlet, which he always wore on his finger, he 
fervently exclaimed, ‘‘ Now that it is mine, dear 
Ulrica, it shall prove indeed a faithful pledge ; 
and when this hand shall be cold and palsied in 
the grasp of death, your tearful glance shall rest 
on this ring’s beautiful impression, and with pious 
confidence, holy trustfulness and sanctified. sor- 
row, you shall be able to repeat, ‘ Hope, Faith, 
Love, but the greatest of these is Love!’ ”’ 

Years passed by, and in the place of the light 
frame-work, the bean-vine was now extended into 
a spacious arbor, beneath whose shade might be 
often seen a blue-eyed maiden and a dark-haired 
boy, sporting around their matron-like, but still 
beautiful mother; who, with her infant in her 
arms, loved to rest beneath its rustic canopy ; 
while, as she looked upon its luxuriant foliage, a 
quick shade of passing remembrance would some- 
times flit over her youthful face, just as the sun- 
beam glanced momentarily amid the vine’s en- 
twining tendrils. 

One evening, in particular, as Meltzer sat at 
his wife’s side in this favorite retreat, and yielded 
his glad heart to the stillness of the hour, Ulrica 
could not repress the fullness of her own feelings, 
but exclaimed sympathizingly, ‘*‘ Oh! yes, dear 
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Edward, this spot is far more precious to me than 
a throne canopied with royal purple, though,”’ 
pointing to the rich tinted blossoms, she playfully 
added, ‘‘ we might in truth boast of a drapery of 
true Tyrian dye; and when I reflect, that this 
arbor, with its countless tendrils and crowding 
leaves, is the produce of a single bean; when I 
recall that evening of innocent pastime, when the 
little seed fell to your lot, and see how rich and 
happy it has made me, (Ulrica pointed to her play- 
ful group of children, as she spoke,) then, my 
husband! I cannot refrain from raising my heart in 
prayer and thanksgiving to that wonderful Provi- 
dence, who plants the germ of true and lasting 
happiness in objects the most trifling and insig- 
nificant on earth.”’ 

‘Dear Ulrica!’’ exclaimed the pastor, as in 
his strong emotion he pressed his partner's hand in 
his, ‘‘the human heart truly resembles nature, 
since every faculty of our being, every virtuous 
sensation in our souls is a seed, which may be 
made to ripen into future felicity and enjoyment, 
and which, if but carefully tended and watched 
over, will not only yield us a rich harvest of plea- 
sure here, but will add to the exceeding bliss of 
another and a higher sphere of being.”’ 


HOSPITALITY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
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Tue fash'ons of the olden time were strange, we must 
allow, 

And their hospitality would be a precious wonder now. 

Then a-hunting and a-hawk ing the fairest lady rode, 

Leaping over ditch and hedges, dashing through the 
merry wood ; 

Her cavalier beside her, before the hounds in cry, 

In her beauty sweeping onward, like a meteor flashing 
by, 

With the quiver on her shoulder, where the feathery ar- 
rows play, 

She seemed the messenger of Love, to lead and bless his 
way. 


But death was in her purpose, her pastime was to kill! 

The wiid boar in the thicket, the wild deer on the hill, 

The heron by the river-side, and even the timid hare, 

When the hunt was heard the loudest, knew that wo- 
man’s voice was there; 

Though soft as murmured music, or the summer's even- 
ing breath, 

In the spirit of the huntsman it woke the rage of death ; 

For her the boar was slaughtered, the stag was brought 
to bay, 

And when the hunt was over at her feet the trophies lay! 


When wearied with the pastime, then homeward sweeps 
the train, 

The shadows of the dying day are glooming o’er the 
plain ; 

And still afar the castle, but the cloister rises near, 

And forth the holy fathers come the weary train to cheer: 

The ruby wine is flashing, so doth the lady's eye, 

As she tosses off her brimming glass beneath the open 
sky: 

Men looking up, and angels down, and she th’ observed 
of ali—- 

Such was the “ Hospitality” our pictute would recall. 


Well, let them laud those “olden times ;” I frankly must 
avow 

I cannot join the strain; I think the better times are now, 

And that the best are still to come, and in the future see, 

What ne’er has been, the triumph of true hospitality— 

When “strangers” shall, like brothers, meet a welcome 
every where— 

But the theme requires a folio, and I’ve but a line to 
spare— 

So let your noblest fancies aid the falterings of my pen, 

And your dream of angels now will show what woman 
will be then! 














My head upon thy breast, my love, 
My hand within thine own, 

I envy not the rich man’s wealth, 
The queen upon her throne. 


In thy caress I have a wealth 
That knoweth no decay, 

And feel that my heart over thine 
Beareth a gentle sway. 


And such a crowd of happy thoughts 
Come rushing to my mind, 

That for the moment I almost 
Forget that I am blind. 


Although I have not seen thy face, 
I know that it is fair; 


I’ve touched thy forehead broad and high, 


And smoothed thy silken hair. 


I know thine eyes are large and deep; 
They rest with love on me; 

And to behold that gentle glance 
I sometimes wish to see. 


And then the voice that blesses me 
Is always soft and kind ; 

Each word thou speakest tells my soul 
Thou hast a noble mind. 


Oh, till I heard that cheering voice, 
My heart was sad and lone: 

It thirsted for one kindly word, 
Prayed for one gentle tone. 


I seemed born but for misery, 
To hear of others’ joy, 

And feel that in their happiness 
I might not find employ. 


My life was one eternal night 
Without a cheering ray ; 
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I knew that ages might wear on 
Yet never bring the day. 


I sometimes wished that death might come 
To free me from my woe, 

And bring the happiness I sought 
While pining here below. 


*T was then you saw and pitied one 
To whom life seemed so drear, 

Who in the past had known but pain— 
Whose future was all fear. 


But hope and joy came to my heart 
When pity grew to love— 

It seemed that to my darkened soul 
Light came as from above. 





I know not how I won that love 
For wild and weak I'd been ; 
H And still I did not keep from thee 
One secret thought or sin : 


But when I felt that it was mine, 
My sorrow all was o’er; 

And though the future may for me 
Have evil yet in store— 


With thee, love, for my comforter, 
My guardian and my guide, 

My life will not be sorrowful 
Let good or ill betide. 


Then, dearest, clasp my hand in thine 
One kiss upon my brow— 

I should forget the dreary past 
When I’m so happy now. 


And do not chide this foolish heart ; 
It clings alone to thee— 

From every tie on earth save this, 
Full long it has been free 





HELOISE TO ABELARD. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 


Must I not love thee? When the heart would leap, Presents the chalice, which his blood must steep, 


With all its thrilling pulses, unto thee, 
Must it be staid? Is not the spirit free? 
Can human bonds or bars its essence keep? 


Or drugs and banes hold love in deathful sleep ? Thus from these willing eyes recede the sky— 


Love thee I must—yet I content will be, 


Like the pale victiun who, on bended knee, 
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And prostrate on the altar falls to die. 
So let me kneel, a guiltless votary sink, 
Prayer on my lips, and love within my heart— 


Thus let these sighs my ebbing life-blood drink, 
May I bat love thee still, but feel how dear thou art? 




















SOUTHWESTWARD HO! OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY JAMES S. BELL, M.D. 


[Concluded from page 98.] 


One very warm day we halted at noon ina 
narrow mountain gorge, and as I was eating my 
frugal dinner at some distance from the others, I 
saw two mounted men approaching, whom I sup- 
posed to be Indians. When they drew near, 
however, I perceived with no little astonishment 
that one of them had the same remarkable cast 
of features, &c., which distinguished the guar- 
dian of Inez. He was about the same age, too, 
and addressed me in the same ancient, pure and 
musical Castilian. After a few minutes’ conver- 
sation, I spoke of my fellow-travelers, and re- 
marked that one of them resembled him very 
much in his complexion and the general contour 
of his features, and that his dialect was also simi- 
lar to hisown. The instantaneous change pro- 
duced in the countenance of this man by the 
words I had used was so extraordinary, that I sup- 
posed it to be the effect of sudden and alarming 
I soon abandoned this idea, however, 
for though his emotion was so excessive as to 


illness. 


convulse every muscle in his frame, it was ac- 
companied by a triumphant smile and a wild 
shout of exultation which could not have been 
co-existent with bodily indisposition. After this 
manifestation of his feelings he dismounted, threw 
his bridle rein to the Indian who accompanied 
him, and looking earnestly in my face, inquired 
if my fellow-traveler had a female with him. 
When I had answered this question, he paused a 
moment, and then strode rapidly to the spot 
where I told him I had left the others. I follow- 
ed, of course. We passed a little clump of trees, 
and the stranger was in the presence of Morena. 
An involuntary movement, aslight tremor, passed 
over the marble features of the latter, and he then 
stood motionless as a statue, his fiery eyeballs 
glaring upon the stranger, who stopped when 
within a few feet of him, and gazed intently in his 
face. Hate personified and made incarnate could 
hardly have looked anything more expressive than 
that basilisk stare. Not a word was spoken. The 
stranger advanced one step, tapped Morena on 
the shoulder, and waved his hand in the direc- 
tion of a hollow place which was separated from 
the spot where we stood by a chain of rocks. 
They understood each other, and I followed them 
to what I felt was to be the scene of mortal com- 
bat. When we reached the place, I hastily in- 
quired if their quarrel could not be adjusted. The 
stranger waved his hand and smiled, as if the very 
thought were mockery. Morena stood mute and 
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motionless, and did not seem even to have heard 
me. ‘T'wo subsequent attempts at interference 
were equally unavailing. 

There was something awfully terrible, sublime 
even, in the silent wrath of the extraordinary 
beings who now stood confronting each other with 
a concentrated hate too mighty to be expressed in 
words, but which flashed forth in lightning glances 
from their jet-black eyes. Of an unknown race, 
and apparently alone in the world, it appeared to 
me as if the two last scions of some noble antique 
stock were about to perpetrate a mutual fratricide, 
and thus blot out their name and nation from the 
world forever. 

Morena had no rifle with him, and as soon as 
they stopped, the stranger threw his away as far 
as he could cast it. Each then drew a long 
Spanish knife, and with this deadly weapon they 
commenced the combat. The courage and the 
ferocity of the two men were as great and as 
nearly equal as it is possible to conceive of, and 
their strength, too, was almost as well balanced— 
if there were any difference it was in favor of 
Morena. Both fought with the utmost imagin- 
able fury, though both were cool and wary. The 
only difference between them appeared to me to 
be this—the energy of the stranger seemed to 
have its origin in revenge, that of Morena in de- 
spair; and I thought I could read in the expres- 
sion and the actions of the latter something like 
the following idea—‘‘I would not consider my 
life worth defending from any hand but thine.” 

A combat like this and with such a weapon 
could not be of long duration. The bodies of 
both were soon streaming with blood and growing 
weaker and weaker with each successive wound. 
The face of the stranger grew as pale as that of 
Morena, which could scarcely become more death- 
like than it was at first, but the strange black eyes 
of both still gleamed with inextinguishable fe- 
rocity. At this juncture, a piercing shriek was 
heard ; we all turned our heads in the direction 
of the noise, and saw upon one of the rocks we 
had passed the form of the lovely Inez, her loose 
white robe and raven hair both floating in the 
wind, while her hands were clasped together, and 
her peerless eyes first fixed upon the combatants 
and then turned towards heaven, as if she were 
invoking Divine assistance to stay the effusion of 
human blood. Thus it was, at least, that I inter- 
preted the gesture; and I immediately resolved 
to make another and a more energetic effort than 
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I had yet made with a view to terminate this 
savage contest. But it was too late—the sight of 
Inez had operated like a withering spell upon 
Morena, and like the ominous speech of Macduff 
to the Scottish tyrant, ‘‘ had cowed his better part 
of man.’’ The knife dropped from his hand, and 
he stared wildly upon her, with eyes that seemed 
as if they would start from their sockets—the 
very image of horror and affright. The blood- 
stained hand of the stranger was already raised, 
and witha wild and scornful laugh, he summoned 
all his force and drove his weapon deep into the 
heart of Morena, It was his death stroke, but 
it seemed to recall his terror-stricken senses, and 
the fires of hate were seen to flash from his gleam- 
ing eyes once more before they were quenched 
forever. He was about to fall backwards, but 
with a staggering eflort he managed to advance a 
step or two, and then fell heavily upon his adver- 
sary, whom he clutched with a death gripe, and 
brought him to the ground. They rolled over on 
the grass, and before I could interfere, the long 
white teeth of Morena fastened upon the neck of 
the stranger, and with his last expiring throe tore 
open one of the large arteries, and thus with his 
latest breath he sealed the fate of his antagonist. 

One of the actors in this bloody strife lay dead, 
and from the mangled throat of the other the life 
blood was spouting in remittent jets, when Inez 
reached the spot. ‘The dying man looked long 
and earnestly into her horror-struck face as she 
leaned upon me for support, and then turning his 
eyes to mine and gazing steadfastly into them for 
some minutes, he said—‘t Young man, are you 
willing to undertake to bear her to a place of 
safety ?’’ 

‘*T am ready to protect her at the hazard of 
my life,’’ I replied. ‘*‘ But what interest have 
you in her welfare ?’’ 

‘*It would be useless to speak of that now; my 
life is ebbing fast away, and every minute is pre- 
cious. You have the solemn asseveration of a 
dying man, that if you follow my instructions, 
they will enable you to place her in safety among 
her friends and kindred.”’ 

‘* But first,’’ sobbed Inez, ‘‘let us bind up your 
wounds and endeavor to save your life.’’ 

The stranger seized the hand with which she 
was attempting to staunch the blood, and kissed 
it with the utmost fervor, after which he replied: 
—‘‘It would be time lost to no purpose; I have 
other wounds more serious than the one you see. 
Feel in the pocket attached to my hunting-shirt ; 
you will find writing materials there. Let me 
have the breech of your rifle—there, that will do. 
Now support me while I write.”’ 

He now began to trace with a pen and ink, 
upon a slip of parchment, a variety of characters 
which had no resemblance to any letters I had 
ever seen. My curiosity was so much excited that 
I could not forbear to ask him what language he 
He waved his hand somewhat im- 
made no reply. When he had fin- 


was writing. 


} 
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patiently, but 
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ished he fell back much exhausted. After a pause 
of a few moments he beckoned to the Indian who 
had accompanied him, and spoke a few words to 
him in what I supposed to be one of the aboriginal 
dialects, and then, after another pause, addressed 
me in a weak and tremulous voice as follows— 
‘*The first thing you have to do is to provide 
yourselves with food for several days, if you have 
it not already, for you are now about to enter the 
most barren portion of the great western desert. 
This Indian will guide you toa place called Las 
Cuatro Cimas, which you will recognize by four 
mountain peaks of a very remarkable form, and 
there he will leave you. You will then take this 
compass and shape your course directly south- 
ward until you arrive at a mountain, which will 
This 


mountain is about thirty-five miles from Las Cu- 


stop your farther progress in that direction. 


atro Cimas. You must now travel along its base 
about nine miles in a westerly direction. You 
will find that it presents an almost perpendicular 
wall of rock for the whole of this distance, im- 
passable at any point. At the distance I have 
mentioned from the place where you first strike 
the mountain, you will come to a small lake, 
which you will easily recognize, as it is nearly 
circular in shape and surrounded by a number of 
trees of an unusual size. The largest of these 
trees, one of extraordinary magnitude, stands at a 
very little distance from the lake and nearest the 
mountain. Under this you must halt, having se- 
cured about your persons or in packages those 
articles of value you may wish to take with you; 
then discharge your rifle three times as rapid!y as 
you can load, after which clap your hands thrice, 
and when you hear the signal answered, fire off 
your rifle once more, and you will——”’ 

The features of the dying man became suddenly 
convulsed, and his tongue lost the power of ar- 
ticulation. He made the most violent efforts to 
speak, but they were unavailing—another convul- 
sion ensued, his eyes became fixed, his lower jaw 
dropped, and the stranger was no more. 

What a situation was mine! Alone in the 
desert, many hundreds of miles from any civilized 
abode, utterly ignorant both of my present locality 
and of the direction I ought to take, and with a 
helpless woman dependent upon my exertions. 
I determined to follow the instructions of the 
stranger as far as they went and await the issue. 
It was impossible to tell how far these directions 
were complete or what remained to be told, and 
I soon found that the Indian—who was of that 
stupid and degraded race called Root-diggers— 
could do nothing more than guide us to the Four 
Peaks, as he had been ordered by one whom he 
seemed to regard in the light of a master. 

I now looked about for Sefior Don Juan, but he 
was nowhere to be found. He had no doubt been 
frightened away by the bloody scenes which had 
been so lately exhibited. My first care was to 
bury the dead, and with an axe which I found in 
Morena’s wagon, I succeeded in accomplishing 
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it. I then inspected the provisions which had 
been laid up for Inez’s use, and finding that there 
were still enough to last several weeks, I made 
all the necessary arrangements for starting; and 
having spent the remainder of the day in prepar- 
ing a quantity of the long grass which grew most 
luxuriantly around us, and packing it away in the 
wagon as a substitute for fresh forage where none 
such was to be found, we started with the next 
morning’s dawn for Las Cuatro Cimas. 

Our progress was now exceedingly difficult and 
laborious, and if it had not been for the guidance 
of the Indian, who knew where to find the few 
oases in the desert where a scanty supply of grass 


was to be obtained, our mules must have died of 


starvation. On the sixth day we found it impos- 
sible to take the wagon any farther, we therefore 
left it, after having packed a portion of its con- 
tents upon one of the mules, and mounted Inez 
on the other. 
being was now uninterrupted, and I became more 
and more enamored every day. I will not allow 
myself, however, to make a beginning on this 
subject, for I would tire you to death before I 


My intercourse with this lovely 


could bring myself to a stopping-place. 

On the morning of the ninth day the Indian 
gave us the welcome intelligence that we would 
be in sight of Las Cuatro Cimas before night, and 
accordingly, from an eminence which we ascend- 
ed early in the afternoon, we saw the four needle- 
The Indian 


here showed so much impatience to be gone, that, 


like peaks distinctly in the distance. 


having given him a suitable reward, I dismissed 
him. On the evening of the following day we 
reached the base of Las 
our great satisfaction found plenty of grass for our 
half-starved mules. 
and I made a halt here for twenty-four hours. 
The Mountain of the Peaks is an interesting 
object and well worthy of description, but I can- 


Cuatro Cimas, and to 


Inez was very much fatigued, 


not now pause for that purpose. As soon as 
we had had a good rest we set out again, and, 
guided by the compass, traveled slowly and care- 
fully, so as to keep our course due south. Our 
march was now excessively toilsome, the road 
becoming more and more broken and precipitous 
at every step. It was now that we discovered 
the full value of our mules ;—horses would have 
We 
were three whole days in making the journey from 


been almost useless in a country like this. 
1 


Las Cuatro Cimas to the mountain which had 
We found 
us perfectly 


been mentioned in our instructions. 
the description which had been given 
accurate. An immense rocky mass towered al- 
most perpendicularly above us, directly across our 
path. We now turned off towards the west, keep- 
ing the mountain on our left. According to our 
instructions, we had now but nine miles to go to 
reach the circular lake and the great tree beside 
it. My mind was now exceedingly agitated as to 
the future fate of my lovely companion. The 
abrupt termination of the stranger’s directions, 
cut short by the hand of death, left me altogether 
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in the dark as to what was to be the end of our 
journey. ‘The only reasonable conjecture I could 
make was, that we were by some means or other 
to obtain a guide at the great tree, who would 
The whole affair, 
however, was involved in so much uncertainty, 
that my anxiety increased every moment, and I 
often doubted the propriety of pursuing the course 
which had been marked out for us, and which 
might be designed to lead us to destruction. 

We had expected to reach the lake on the even- 
ing of the day on which we had turned towards 
the west, but we had started late in the morning, 
and our mules were so much jaded that night 
overtook us before we saw anything like the spot 
which had been described to us. Inez was very 
much fatigued, and I resolved to halt for the 
night upon an eminence which overlooked geveral 
It was a beautiful 


conduct us to a place of safety. 


miles of the valley behind us. 
night, and the moon, as she floated up nearer and 
nearer to the zenith, threw down such a flood of 
radiance that every object was visible almost as 
distinctly as by the light of day. I had so many 
painful subjects for reflection that it was a long 
time before I could compose my mind to sleep, 
and when I did so, my dreams partook of the na- 
ture of my waking thoughts. I dreamed, among 
other things, that we had arrived at the great tree 
we were in search of, and that after I had made 
the prescribed signals, an immense cavern had 
opened beneath it. I was about to descend into 
it, when Inez called out to me to desist, so loudly, 
that it awoke me. I started up, and the voice 
still rang in my ears; but it was now a reality— 
it was Inez calling me by name. 

‘* Hist!’ said she; ‘‘ do you hear those strange, 
unearthly sounds? What can it be ?”’ 

I listened a moment, and a faint moan, like the 
wailing of some. lost spirit, came down upon the 
summer wind, which would swell into a fitful gust 
from time to time and then die away altogether. 
It was repeated in a few minutes, and 1 could 
fancy it to be the cry of some Banshee of the In- 
dian race, sending forth an ullagawn—a lamenta- 
tion over a dying people, soon to be blotted from 
the world forever. These half-dreaming fancies 
were dispelled by Inez, who crept to my side, 
pale as a ghost, and shivering with terror. 

‘Tf there be such a thing as a death-warning 
on this earth,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ that is one !”’ 

I ridiculed her fears, and in order to reassure 
her, strove to remember some sound analogous 
to the one we had heard, but in vain; I could 
think of no forest-cry, among the many that had 
come to my ear, which bore the least resemblance 
to this. I seized my rifle with the intention of 
going down the valley in the direction in which 
it came, but Inez clung to me in such an agony 
of fright, that I did not dare to leave her. Again 
the wild wailing cry swept up along the moun- 
tain, and died away with the falling breeze. Again 
it came, and again, much louder than before, and 
all at once the true cause flashed upon my mind. 
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The similarity of the circumstances led me to 
think of Cooper's ‘‘Zast of the Mohicans,’’ and 
the death-cry of the horse which used to freeze 
my childish blood with horror; and the associa- 
tion of ideas soon caused me to remember that I 
had been told that the Mexican mules scent the 
approaching bands of hostile Indians at a great 
distance, and express their fear by a peculiar 
moaning cry,* which is always regarded as an 
omen of impending danger. The moment I con- 
ceived this idea, I ran to the place where the ani- 


mals were tethered, and soon convinced myself 


that my supposition was well-founded; I not only 
traced the noise to them, but found them all in 
commotion, and head to foot. 
After hastening back and imparting my discovery 


trembling from 


to Inez, I sprang upon a rock from which I had a 
view of the whole valley, bathed in moonlight, 
except Where the mountain cast its huge shadow 
upon its southern edge, and emerging from this 
dark border into the bright light beyond it, I 
could easily distinguish a band of ten or fifteen 
men advancing rapidly up the defile. Two only 
were mounted, and one of these appeared to me 
to be a white man, though at that distance I could 
not be certain of it. 

The danger seemed so imminent, so unavoid- 
able, and the idea of my beloved Inez at the 
mercy of a band of savages was so horrible, that 
for a moment I was utterly unmanned and over- 
whelmed by the impending evil. After the first 
shock, however, I summoned all my energies, 
and determined at all events to sell my life as 
dearly as possible in the defence of my lovely 
companion. Suddenly it occurred to me that it 
would be worth while to attempt to reach the 
lake and the tree, which had apparently been 
given us as the terminus of our journey. It 
could not be very distant, and if we could reach 
it, something might happen to our advantage—at 
all events we could meet the enemy there as well 
as anywhere else. But was it really an enemy ? 
Might not those who approached be friendly tra- 
velers, who would be disposed to assist rather 
than to injuse us? This thought induced me to 
take another survey of the valley, and when I 
had done so, all doubt on this subject was re- 
moved from my mind. The mounted men of the 
band were now on the summit of a rocky hill, 
and the flashing of the moon’s rays upon the 
glittering equipments of one of them, in connec- 
tion with the peculiar pace of his horse, convinced 
me that it was no other than my Mexican friend, 
the redoubtable Don Juan, and I was morally 
certain that he with 
Alone, as an enemy, he would have been beneath 
contempt, but with numbers to back him, and to 
enable him to execute his revengeful and malicious 
designs, he was more to be dreaded than the most 
merciless savage in America. 

The space of time occupied by these thoughts 
and actions was far less than that which I have 


came no good intention. 


* Fact. 
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filled in narrating them, and in a very few mi- 
nutes after the discovery of the Mexican, we were 
pushing on farther westward as fast as possible. 
The way was rocky and uneven, and the slow 
pace of our mules but ill accorded with the im- 
patience of our feelings. At last, however, the 
placid waters of the wished-for lake gleamed like 
a sheet of silver thrown across our path. The 
tree, too, an enormous eak, which had defied the 
storms of many centuries, was soon discovered. 
Hastily complying with our instructions, we 
snatched a few valuable articles from the backs 
of our mules; I then led them away to some dis- 
tance from the tree and turned them loose. The 
next thing was to discharge my rifle, and I had 
many misgivings as to the propriety of a step 
which would inevitably make known our exact 
position tothe enemy. It was no time for hesi- 
tation, however, and after a single glance down 
the valley, I pulled the trigger. 
echoes multiplied and prolonged the report, which 


A succession of 


reverberated through many a dell and cavern on 
the mountain side, and. before they died away, a 
wild shout from our pursuers told us that they 
were aware of our proximity. Inez prepared the 
wadding while I poured in another charge of 
powder, and in an incredibly short space of time 
the piece was discharged a second time, and a 
third; I then clapped my hands thrice, and the 
distinctly audible throbbing of our hearts betrayed 
the anxiety with which we listened for an answer 
to the signal. We did not wait long; it came 
almost immediately, and to all appearance from 
the top of the tree. I threw some loose powder 
into my gun and fired it off, and at the same mo- 
ment the hostile band was plainly seen 


to be 

o. , , nence whicl looked the 
rising upon an eminence which overlooked the 
lake. 


glances while loading my rifle and loosening my 


I threw upon them one or two hasty 
knife in its sheath, and if I had had any remain- 
ing doubts as to the identity of the white horse- 
man with Senor Don Juan, they would have been 
removed the moment I saw the position which he 
now occupied; he had sent on before the mounted 
Indian—who proved to be no other than our late 
guide—while he himself brought up the rear! I 


also discovered that we had owed our safety thus 


far to the slowness with which the Mexican’s 
horse, though trained to the mountain roads, 
picked his way along the rocky path; the Indian, 


too, though mounted on a mule, advanced mu th 


more slowly than he would have done on foot, 
and was evidently little accustomed to riding. 
These thoughts occupied but a moment’s time. 
The enemy were now just upon us, and were 
only prevented from seeing us by the deep sha- 
dow in which we were standing. They caught 
sight of our mules, and with a savage yell dis- 
persed about the lake. Poor Inez screamed with 
terror, but it fortunately happened that her cry 
coincided so exactly with the whoop of the In- 
dians, that it was unnoticed. At the next moment 
a gigantic savage came stalking towards us. I| 
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raised my rifle, and was upon the very point of 
firing when something like a suspended cradle or 
basket fell from the foliage of the huge oak di- 
rectly at our feet. 
Inez by the waist, and in less than a minute we 
were swinging among the topmost boughs of the 
mighty tree, and effectually concealed from the 
Indian who stood directly beneath us. He was 
coming round the trunk of the tree at the mo- 


As quick as thought I seized 


ment of our ascension, and hearing a rustling 
over his head no doubt, looked up; but we were 
by that time securely shrouded among the leaves. 

I could now distinctly see the Indians as they 
passed under the tree, and afier a little while Don 
Juan, who did not seem to relish the idea of en- 
gaging personally in the search, took his station 
immediately beneath us. This was a strong 
temptation to me, for I could have lodged a bullet 
in his brain with little or no danger of discovery. 
I restrained myself, however, and in a few mo- 
ments my thoughts were diverted into a different 
channel by a whisper which appeared to come 
from the trunk of the tree. 
for some time, and the whisper was repeated. It 
was evidently a watch-word or signal, and one to 
which we ought to reply, but alas! we had ex- 
hausted our instructions, and had nothing to di- 
rect us any further. 
nected by the Spanish conjunction y—the first 
was Dios, the second some unpronouncable word 
of some unknown language. I addressed the 
voice in Spanish, and in a whisper narrated the 
manner in which we had become possessed of the 
signals we had already made use of, and told the 
reason why we had received no further informa- 
tion. After I had finished this statement, we list- 
ened for some time with intense anxiety, but all 
was still. 
the safety of Inez; she was utterly worn out with 
terror and excitement, and I could see no pros- 
pect of securing any place of rest for her on the 
top of an oak tree. I was, indeed, half crazy 
myself, from the unusual state of tension in which 
my nerves had been kept for so long atime. I 
was proceeding to climb farther up, in order to 
examine the point of attachment of the ropes by 


We waited in silence 


There were two words, con- 


I now began to feel much alarmed for 


means of which our basket was suspended, when 
the idea struck me that it might be useful to 
mention the writing on the parchment, which I 
had not yet spoken of. The moment I did so, a 
human hand was stretched out from the trunk of 
the tree, above our heads and barely within my 
reach, with the words—‘‘ Deme el pergamino !”’ 
After the lapse of a few minutes we felt the ma- 
chine move again, and we were soon raised to a 
level with the place where we had seen the hand. 
Here the main trunk was divided into two 
branches, and betv-zen them, at the point of 
separation, we saw a kind of door, which appear- 
ed to open into a cavity in the trunk. We now 
heard the voice again, desiring us to enter. Inez 
drew back, but seizing her in my arms, I entered 
the cavity, which was large enough to receive us 
12° 
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both, and before I had time to think, I felt a 
bandage placed over my eyes, while the same 
voice which we had heard so often, whispered di- 
rectly in my ear that we were perfectly safe and 
that no harm was intended. Notwithstanding 
this assurance, I grasped my knife firmiy in one 
hand and held Inez as tightly by the other. 

We were now fairly ‘‘ in for it,’’ but where we 
were going or what was to be done with us were 
questions to which I could get no answer. A 
hand grasped mine, and we began to descend. I 
was obliged to sustain the whole weight of Inez, 
for she was nearly insensible. Fortunately we 
had not far to travel in this fatiguing manner. 
After descending a few steps, I heard the door 
close above us, and we were immediately seated 
on soft cushions, which we had hardly touched 
when we began to move downwards, as I sup- 
posed. I heard at the same time the noise of 
machinery, and I could distinguish through the 
folds of the bandage that there were lights near 
us. In a few minutes we became stationary 
again. We were then led forward in a horizontal 
direction about twenty paces, when we were 
A proposi- 
tion was then made to us which threw us into a 


again seated on cushions as before. 


state of perplexity greater than I can describe. 
We were told by the same voice we had heard 
before, that before we went any farther we must 
take a solemn oath not to leave the place to which 
we were about to be conveyed until we had re- 
ceived permission to do so from the proper au- 
thority; that it might be a long time before this 
permission would be granted—that it might, in 
fact, never be granted. It was not yet too late to 
withdraw, if we wished it. 

A long silence followed the announcement of 
these tonditions. ‘The safety of Inez and an ar- 
dent desire to see the end of the adventure, on 
the ene hand, urged me forward, while the pros- 
pect of a long confinement, perhaps a perpetual 
one, I knew not where, on the other, seemed too 
high a price to pay for safety and the gratification 
of curiosity. Seclusion from the world, how- 
ever, in the society of Inez, would not be a very 
dreadful punishment, and I at last came to the 
conclusion that I would leave her to decide for 
both of us. At this juncture I heard a few words 
spoken beside me in a low whisper, after which 
the voice relieved us from all farther embarrass- 
ment, by stating that for certain reasons we would 
be allowed to go forward without complying with 
the conditions which had been made known to 
us. This news revived the drooping spirits of 
Inez, and she now began to feel some assurance 
of safety. 

We were now led forward a considerable dis- 
tance in the same direction as before. We walked 
on what appeared to be a smooth stone pavement, 
which sent forth an echo with every foot-fall. 
Finally we halted, and once more took our seats 
in a cushioned vehicle, which we soon felt to be 
in motion. When it stopped, we were transferred 
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to some kind of an apparatus with wheels, in 
which we set off at great speed down what ap- 
peared to be an inclined plane. During the whole 
of this time our conductor was profoundly silent, 
and his only reply to our questions was that we 
should soon see and hear all we wished te know. 
Again we came to a halt, and again we started 
off to walk. We had taken but a few steps, 
when we heard faint and far-off echoes of music, 
like a chant executed by many voices, and heard 
at a great distance. It swelled and grew louder 
and louder as we advanced, but before we could 
form any accurate idea of its nature it ceased al- 
together. 

At last we stopped before some obstacle, be- 
yond which we could hear a confused murmuring 
sound like that proceeding from some vast multi- 
tude. A minute later, the bandages were re- 
moved from our eyes, and a sight revealed to our 
astonished gaze for which the world might in vain 
be challenged to afford a parallel. We stood in 


the midst of a multitude of many thousands of 


human beings, clothed in costly and magnificent 
robes, and assembled in a mighty edifice, the 
splendor of which could only be paralleled by 
some of the air-built castles of oriental fiction. 
My letter is so long already that I will defer 
everything like a minute description of what I 
saw here until I have an opportunity of writing 
again, for even a cursory account of the wonders 
of this place would fill a volume. The light, 
when our eyes were first uncovered, was not 
greater than that of ordinary bright moonlight 
night, and when I first looked upwards I thought 
that we were in the open air, and that the moon 
and stars were shining upon our heads; but after 
a longer examination, I saw that what I had mis- 
taken for the sky was only the stupendous dome 
of the temple in which we stood, and that the 
moon and stars were merely artificial lights set 
in an azure incrustation of a substance which re- 
sembled lapis lazuli. We had contemplated this 
wonderful spectacle only a few minutes when, 
with a mighty thunder-crash of music, an arti- 
ficial sun of such brightness that no eye could 
gaze upon it for more than a secend, arose on the 
eastern verge of the dome, and as it gradually 
ascended higher and higher, eclipsed all the lesser 
lights, at the same time that it revealed to us a 
miniature world of beauty and magnificence. 

I have never seen nor heard of any specimen 


of architecture which would give you any idea of 


this wonderful structure, unless it might be one 
of the enchanted palaces in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.”’ 
The Moorish Alhambra, in the days of its perfec- 
tion, would probably approach nearer to it in style 
than any edifice on record. Brilliant white mar- 
ble of Parian purity was the chief material. Ex- 


cept in the single attribute of vastness, it could 
not boast the grandeur of a Grecian temple; it 
was too fantastic, too elaborate and profuse in its 
ornaments, which were indeed its mest striking 
It was, in fact, a perfect blaze of 


characteristic. 
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gold and silver; the capitals of the columns which 
support the majestic dome were composed en- 
tirely of these metals, and wherever I turned my 
eyes, they were dazzled by some ornament the 
cost of which would seem to be incalculable. 
Avenues bordered by silver trees bearing golden 
fruit, fountains of the most elaborate fillagree 
work of the same precious material, altars of pure 
gold of almost every imaginable shape and finish, 
pillars of the same, and monuments, richly chased, 
and with inscriptions in hieroglyphic characters— 
in short, gold and silver in every form, and applied 
to every use, which it is possible to conceive of in 
a place like this. The artificial sun had now be- 
come vertical and stationary, and shone upon all 
these precious objects with a brilliancy far more 
dazzling than the natural sun would have pro- 
duced, until, with another burst of music, a thou- 
sand censers were flung into the air, and an im- 
mense cloud of incense arose and dimmed the 
lustre of his beams. 

The vast multitude which we saw here assem- 
sembled was almost as brilliant and imposing as 
the temple itself. Their dress was uniform, that 
is to say, each sex had a peculiar dress to which 
all conformed ; and that of every individual was 
gorgeously magnificent. ‘Their ceremonial, which 
was probably of a religious character, appeared to 
me to partake much of the peculiarities of the 
Roman Catholic Church, though mingled with 
rites which I supposed to be of pagan origin. 
Most of their time was occupied with processions, 
accompanied by chants from many thousands of 
voices, which swelled and reverberated through 
the vaulted dome, and added greatly to the im- 
posing effect of the whole. Banners and devices 
innumerable were borne aloft, gleaming and flash- 
ing like meteors among the clouds of incense. 
They were composed, for the most part, of the 
many-colored plumage of tropical birds, wrought 
with gold and silver, and the gorgeous beauty of 
the workmanship immediately brought to my re- 
collection the highly-prized feather-work of the 
aboriginal Mexicans. The most splendid portions 
of the dresses of individuals, also, were composed 
of the same exquisitely wrought material. 

The most imposing portion of the ceremonies 
was that performed by a band of young and beau- 
tiful maidens, certainly not less than five hundred 
in number. They advanced up the vast central 
aisle with a slow and measured step, keeping 
time to instrumental music, and executing a va- 
riety of evolutions with exquisite grace and dig- 
nity. They were dressed in white, with golden 
zones, and a golden crown encircled with a wreath 
of roses. Their straight black hair, their magni- 
ficent eyes, and the peculiar cast of their features, 
plainly showed that they and Inez were sisters of 
a common race. 

Lost in wonder and admiration, we gazed upon 
this splendid pageant until we were accosted by 
an individual who stood beside us, and whom I 
supposed to be our late guide, with a request that 
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we would follow him. We did so, and soon found 
ourselves in the open air, where new wonders 
awaited us. We were in the midst of a city—a 
city of palaces, hundreds of which rose round us, 
glittering in the silver moonbeams. ‘The streets 
we passed through were nearly deserted, the in- 


habitants being assembled for the celebration of 


an annual festival in the great temple we had just 
quitted. We soon entered the gates of a splendid 
edifice, and having been conducted through a va- 
riety of halls and passages, we reached at length 
a chamber furnished in a style of quaint magnifi- 
cence, unlike anything I had ever seen before. 
On a species of couch sat, or rather reclined, a 
very old and very venerable-looking man, to 
whom our conductor made a profound obeisance, 
and immediately withdrew. The old man rose, 
and having fixed his eyes for some time intently 
upon Inez, advanced her with 
siretched arms. 

‘Sweet maiden,’’ he cried, ‘‘ I am thy grand- 
father !’’ and immediately clasped her to his bo- 
som. He was overcome with emotion, and it was 
some time before he could speak again. At length, 


towards out- 


however, he seated her by his side, and with her 
hand clasped in his, spoke as follows :—** I am the 
father of thy mother, who is now in heaven. I 
have learned this from the parchment which I 
hold in my hand, and I am also aware of the ser- 
vices which have been rendered you by this young 
stranger: he shall not go unrewarded. For more 
than half a century I have reigned over the people 
of this valley, which is completely cut off from 
the rest of the world by impassable mountains on 
every side. We call ourselves the sons of Itla, 
for such was the name of the first of our dynasty, 
who founded this little kingdom more than six 
hundred years ago. 
that ancient race who preceded the Toltecs and 
the Aztecs in Anhuac, and who once possessed 
the whole of Mexico and Central America. Their 
architectural remains still cover those regions, and 
the hieroglyphics which accompany them stil! 
mystify the world. The key to those treasures 
of ancient lore is deposited with us, and is un- 
known beyond the limits of this valley. Itla, 
who was the last of his dynasty, was obliged to 
flee from a treacherous usurper, and with a few 
followers, discovered this valley and laid the foun- 
dation of our race. We have a minute and au- 
thentic history of every reign from that to the 
present. Strict laws and regulations have pre- 
served the secret of the valley from age to age. 
Rumors of its existence, it is true, have always 
been abroad, and in a very few instances stran- 
gers have penetrated it, but they have never been 
allowed to return. During the war of the con- 


quest in Mexico, an incident occurred which 
greatly changed the condition of things in our 
valley. A young Spaniard of noble birth became 
disgusted with the cruelties of Cortes, and hav- 
ing mortally offended him, was obliged to fly for 
his life. 


With ten followers he took refuge in 


Itla was of the royal blood of 


5 
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the mountains, a few days’ journey from this val- 
ley. Itla was at that time governed by a queen; 
—a pestilence had swept off all the male branches 
of the royal family, and nearly one-half the males 
of the valley, though it had destroyed very few of 
the other sex. The queen heard of the situation 
of the young Spaniard and his band, and they 
were eventually received into the valley, after 
taking the oath from which no stranger has ever 
been excused until this evening. 

‘**T see that you are fatigued, and need rest; I 
will be as brief as possible. The queen became 
enamored of the young Spaniard, and shared the 
throne with him, while his followers soon found 
partners among the maidens of Itla. ‘This event 
produced a great change, not only in the physical 
constitution of our people, but in their morals, 
manners and religion. Human sacrifices were 
gradually abolished, and many important altera- 
tions made in our government, laws, &c. Just 
about a century time, shelter had 
been afforded to another distinguished fugitive, 
the renowned Prince Nezahualcoyotl, who after- 
wards became the most celebrated of all the kings 


before this 


of Tezeuco. 
ley to the last, and derived much of his wisdom 
It was 


He preserved the secret of the val- 


from the teachings of the sages of Itla. 
he who founded our great temple, which employed 
all the most skillful architects of our country for 
more than two hundred years. From Queen 
Tula and her Spanish husband, you and I, dear 
Inez, are lineally descended; and you are now 
the last scion of that royal race. Great will be 
the joy of our people when they shall have been 
made acquainted with the fact of your restoration 
tous. You were stolen away from the valley, in 
your infancy, by the man whom you have been 
accustomed to call Morena, after he had murdered 
your mother. This man was one of our principal 
He had loved your mother, who was 
the loveliest of all the maidens of Itla; but she 
refused him, and married my only son, your fa- 
ther. Morena swore that he would have a bloody 
and a terrible revenge for what he chose to con- 
sider a mortal offence. Iinmediately after the 
commission of his crime and his flight, your father 
left us, with a vow that he would never return 
until he had found his daughter, and avenged the 
death of his beloved wife ; and with this purpose 
he roamed the prairies, in the disguise of an Indian, 
for many years, and several times visited the 
United States and Europe. Still, however, the 
murderer eluded his grasp, and all this time I 
was left alone and childless. A few months ago 
your father received intelligence that his arch- 
enemy had educated you with the express pur- 
pose of consigning you to infamy, and thus sa- 
tiating his fiendish appetite for vengeance, and 
that he was about to cross the prairies to Cali- 
fornia, in order to deliver you up to a well-known 
Mexican debauchee who has a large estate among 
the mountains. ‘This hellish design has been 
frustrated and its author punished, but it has cost 


nobles. 
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the life of the last male descendant of the royal 
I have found a daughter, but I have 
and here the venerable speaker 


line of Itla. 
lost a son;”’ 
clasped Inez again to his bosom, and after em- 
bracing her repeatedly, and wiping away a tear 
which was trickling down his furrowed cheek, he 
continued—‘‘I will not keep you longer from 
your rest, my children. What I have said I 
thought it best that you should hear at once. ‘To- 
morrow you will have an opportunity of seeing 
something of our little kingdom, and every fa- 
cility will be afforded to both of you for becoming 
fully acquainted with it. Buenas noches, hijos 
mios—good night, my children !’’ and with these 
words our conductor returned, and we were led 
away to our respective chambers. 

Though provided with a luxurious bed, and worn 
down with faticue, it was a long time before I 
could close 
into which 


my eyes, so great was the excitement 
I was thrown by the events of this 
The 
in relation to Inez were by far the 
most What effect they may 
have upon our ultimate destiny I am not yet able 
to determine. Of this and all other matters of 
interest I will give you a faithful account, but for 


memorable evening. discoveries that had 
been made 


important to me. 


the present I must bring my narrative to a close. 
I have now been six days in this wonderful valley, 
and every day brings with it some new surprise, 
some astonishing discovery. ‘The government is 
rather patriarchal than monarchical, and appears 


POET- 
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to be conducted with great ability; the laws in 
relation to foreign intercourse particularly have 
been enacted and administered in an admirable 
manner for securing the end they have in view. 
The people have almost every comfort and luxury 
within themselves, but they still manage to pro- 
cure from without everything they think neces- 
sary. The only place of ingress and egress which 
is kept constantly open is that by which we en- 
tered. There is, however, in addition to this, a 
kind of railway, by means of which heavy articles 
may be transported over the mountain barriers ; 
but itis rarely in operation, and can only be used by 
the officers of government. It opens on the out- 
side through a cavern inthe mountain. The rout 
by which we were introduced consists of a com- 
plete tunnel through the base of the mountain, 
partly natural and partly artificial. I have paid 
several visits to the great temple, and every time 
admiration. The 
and silver in its deco- 


with increasing wonder and 
immense quantity of gold 
ration has been supplied from mines in the valley, 
which certainly exceed any in the known world 
for richness. ‘These metals are not used as mo- 
ney—indeed, there would be little use for a circu- 
lating medium, as the wealth of the country is to 
a certain extent the common property of all. The 
minutie of their system, their manners and cus- 
toms, religion, literature, antiquities, hierogly- 


, must be deferred till my next letier. 





phics, &c. 
A Dios. 


LIFE. 


A FRAGMENT 


BY R. A 
*T was given thee a glorious heritage, 
O’ermastering the earthliness of life, 
To rise, engirt by Truth’s strong panoply, 
Above dark Error’s company of clouds 
That dimmed the brightness of the spirit's sky.— 
Then thy fresh heart would spring in joyousness, 
And, soaring like the sky-lark in mid-heaven, 
Bathe in the ether, and pour forth a strain 
Of rich, triumphal music, that, like his, 
Should flood the heaven's blue depths with melody. 


Sweet was the music of the matin hymn, 
The voiceless echo of the rosy morn, 
Whose airy spirit flung about thy soul 

A mantle of the bright and beautiful— 
When the fair sun, in majesty and might, 
Awoke the dreamy world to energy, 
Darting the radiance of his arrowy light 
On the proud cataract, until it shone 


DUNLAP 
A band of steel, inwrought with living gold} 

Until the grandeur and the pillared pomp 

Of the gray cloistered woods, transformed beneath 





The day-god's golden alchymy. became 
A glorious temple for the holy shrine 
Of starry Genius and of Poesy. 


And in the calm and grateful eventide, 

When the old earth, enwrapt in emerald sheen, 
Flung back to the star-iretted dome of heaven 
The myriad sparkling semblances of gems 
From its gay, laughing cascades— from the deep 
And weltering ocean, as it ministers, 

In music-murmurs, to the lady-inoon— 

Ay, from the rich and proud magnificence 

Of all its bright, dew-silvered panoply, 

Oh, gladsomely went thy young spirit out 
Through those enchanting scenes in revelry. 




















LYDIA LEESON—A STORY 


OF A SILK DRESS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Wear the gown, and wear the hat, 


Snatch thy pleasures while they last.— Dr. Johnson. 


Lyp1a Leeson was the youngest child of a gen- 
tleman who had passed much of his early life in 


He had re- 


signed shortly after his marriage, and settled 


the navy, as an assistant surgeon. 


down as a physician in his native place and that 


of his wife; a small town on the eastern shore of 


the Chesapeake. Dr. Leeson soon obtained all 
the medical practice of Hazelridge and its vicinity; 
but his only inheritance was the house in which 
he had been born, with its garden, orchard, and 
His family became large; and 
while bringing up, and educating his children, he 


pasture field. 


found it impossible to lay by anything from his 
small income; even with the strictest economy in 
superfluities, and a resolute determination to ex- 
pend nothing whatever on show, or in attempts 
Sull 
the Leesons managed to have all that was neces- 
sary for health and comfort, and were contented 
and happy. 
into the world; tried their fortunes in the new 


at vieing with his more opulent neighbors. 


As the sons grew up they went out 


settlements of the west; and were successful. 
The daughters married well; and at the period 


of our sketch (and that is a ‘‘ long time ago’’) the 
only one still remaining with her parents was the 
pretty Lydia, who had just attained her sixteenth 
year. 

For the last twelvemonth, Hazelridge and its 
surrounding country had been remarkably healthy. 
Even the best of Dr. Leeson’s standing patients, 
a hypochondriac and lonely widower, whose ma- 
lady induced him to imagine himself all sorts of 
animals in their turn, and when the fit was on 
him to imitate their habits with the strangest ex- 
actitude—even Mr. Henshaw’s disease began to 
show favorable symptoms; particularly in the 
opinion of his servants, who regarded these evi- 
dences of improvement according to the rank of 
the thing it was their master’s pleasure to per- 
sonate. For instance, one day on visiting Mr. 
Henshaw, Dr. Leeson was met at the door by a 
little black girl who told him with a smiling face 
redolent of satisfaction—‘‘ Master’s a heap better 
He rabbit this morning, and run about 
a garden and bite a cabbages. He cockroach yes- 
terday.’ 

For several weeks, cases of illness had been 
even more scarce than usual, when the doctor 
was sent for, in great haste, by the Widow Trim- 
bley, one of the silliest, mest ignorant, and most 
sluttish women in the village; and whose hus- 


to-day. 


, 





band had, within the last two months, been re- 
leased from her, and a weary life of discomfort 
and annoyance. Dr. Leeson had recently vacci- 
nated her infant then six months old; and when 
he arrived he found Mrs. Trimbley seated in a 
low chair, attired in a cotton morning - gown 
which, having been lately dyed black, looked less 
dirty than her usual mourning-dress. She was 
rocking violently back and forward, with the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, and her eyes 
fixed despairingly on the fretting baby. 

‘* Oh! doctor! doctor !’’—she exclaimed, hold- 
ing out the infant’s arm—‘‘ see—see—only see— 
It’s black all the 
way down to the elbow, and even below it. Have 
Will you have 


the child’s arm has mortified. 


you brought your instruments ? 
to cut it off?’’ 

‘‘Cut it off, indeed!’’—said the doctor, who 
could scarcely help laughing. ‘‘ Why should |? 
Could you not perceive that the blackness is oc- 
casioned by the dye that has rubbed off from your 
dress as you pressed the child against you. A little 
soap and warm water will cure it immediately.” 

A few days afterwards, when Dr. Leeson was 
busy in his office preparing some medicines in 
case they should be want@@, a man came running 
in, out of breath with haste, with an urgent mes- 
sage from John Jackson, who lived near a mil 
and a half beyond Hazelridge, and whose child, 
about two years old, had bitten off its tongue, 
and spit it out. 

‘* What an extraordinary case !’ 
tor. ‘* Run back and tell the Jacksons I will be 
there without.delay, as soon as my horse can be 
put into the chair.”’ 

The messenger departed, and the doctor with 


*—said the doc- 


his case of instruments, in a few minutes was ex 
route for the residence of John Jackson, ponder- 
ing over what was best to be done for this strange 
and dreadful accident, unparalleled in the annals 
of medicine. ‘‘ Perhaps’’—thought he—‘‘ I may 
find it possible to sew the tongue in again—but 
the child will never be able to talk.” 

On arriving, he was met at the door by the 
father, who saluted Dr. Leeson with many apolo- 
gies for having given him the trouble to come ; 
and explained that himself and wife had been en- 
tirely mistaken as to the accident, when they sent 
the messenger so hastily, as the child had not 
bitten off its tongue; and what it had spit out 
was only a dried peach. 
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Patients (that is, veritable patients) continued 
few and far between; and Dr. Leeson and his 
family were chiefly kept along by three nervous 
ladies, and four dyspeptic gentlemen; and by Mr. 
Henshaw, who, however, was fast progressing 
towards convalescence, his last character being a 
horse, extremely well performed. 

Having introduced the Leesons to our readers, 
we will present a few extracts from a journal kept, 
irregularly, by their daughter Lydia, for the be- 
nefit of the youngest and latest-married of her 
sisters, and also for the self-indulgence of pouring 
out on paper such thoughts and feelings as she 
was accustomed without reserve to communicate 
verbally to her beloved Margaret, when both were 
living under the same roof. It will easily be seen 
that the fair Lydia was very young and very in- 
experienced. 

I promised you, dear Margaret, to note down 
from time to time all the remarkable events that 
happen in the family, and in the neighborhood 
you have left, and of which you were once the 
ornament and the delight. It is a consolation to 
think that you are now ornamenting and delight- 
ing a home of your own, and a happy husband. 
I wish, for your sake, (as well as my own,) that I 
could write better; but I hope to improve by 
practice. Remember that all my little commu- 
nications are strictly confidential. 

Hazelridge and its vicinity still continue sur- 
prisingly healthy; for which it is proper to re- 
joice. Nearly 
every young girl in the place has come out in a 
silk, even the very Dudsons. ‘To be sure the 
Dudson silks are far from elegant; being thin 
reddish-brown things, with narrow black stripes. 
But still, they are silke. 
dress in all my life; a misfortune which dear Mar- 


The love of dress is increasing. 


I never owned a silk 


garet has shared with me, and which both of us 
But your husband 
being the sort of man to get along in the world, 


have borne with fortitude. 


you may reasonably look forward to the time 
when you may wear silk every day. If ever I 
marry, (which is not the least probable,) I shall 
take care to select a man that is clever in his 
profession, whatever that may be; and one that 
is likely to make a good living. You know I 
am not the least mercenary; and I would not 
marry a bad young man, or a disagreeable old 
one, (nay, I would not take an old one on any 


terms,) even if he had all the wealth of Carroll of 


Carrollton, and could dress me in silk velvet 
and real diamonds. But then I shall be careful 
never to unite myself to one of those soft, over- 
amiable, lovey-dovey youths, that have no ca- 
pacity for learning the world, and no energy for 
conquering its difficulties. However, it is vain 
to make resolutions on this important subject; for 
I have often heard that such resolutions are omi- 
nous; and that as sure as a woman steadily de- 
termines not to marry any particular sort of man, 
that is the very sort of man who eventually be- 


comes her husband. You know Brunetta Brown 
almost made a vow never to accept a man with a 
fair complexion and light hair. And yet her 
helpmate (poor fellow) is a decided blond, with 
a milk-white skin and hair of the deadest flax. 
Rosamond Rose has been to Baltimore, and 
she made her appearance in church last Sunday 
in a beautiful pink and green plaid silk, made in 
quite a new fashion. It will go all round the 
I could not have believed in 
the possibility of Rosamond Rose looking so well 


town for a pattern. 


Certainly a handsome dress is very 
Only think of Peyton Pendleton 
never 


in anything. 
becoming. 
joining and walking home with her. He 
did such a thing before. Could it have been the 
silk gown? Young men are so silly. 
* « * * * 7 * 

Margaret, I do wish I had a silk. They are 
universal in Hazelridge, and it now looks strange 
to be without one, at least when full-dress is ex- 
pedient. I hear that Rosamond Rose puts on 
hers every afternoon, and that Peyton Pendleton 
is there every evening. He never before seemed 
to take any account of her; at which I do not 
wonder, for she is no great beauty, and she has 


always been considered very silly. A man that 


falls in love with a gown is unworthy of farther 


notice. 

I am sorry to have been so foolish as to set my 
mind on a silk dress; particularly as I see no 
prospect of obtaining one. I am trying very hard 
to banish these nonsensical longings; but how 
can I, when al! Hazelridge has arrived at such a 
pitch of extravagance, that whenever I go out 
silk dresses are staring me in the face? And I 
have to glide about meekly and humbly in 
chintzes and ginghams and muslins. I wish dear 
father could afford to let me have one; but I am 
not so wicked as to desire that more people should 
And then he takes the healthiness of 
Excellent man! 


be sick. 
the neighborhood so cheerfully. 
what a pattern he has always set us. 


« k * * * * * 


Joy! joy! dearest Margaret. But let me begin 
at the beginning. Uncle Kennedy (who you re- 
member has been living many years in New Bed- 
ford, having married a rich Yankee girl, and en- 
gaged very successfully in the whaling business, 
unexpectedly arrived yesterday to make us a visit; 
though he has taken up his quarters not in our 
house, but at Union Hall. 
with us, and though he talked chiefly of whales, 


He stayed and dined 


it was easy to perceive that he is a most excellent 
man; very plain and downright, and quite old- 
fashioned in many of his notions, but still a per- 
While at 


sea, he seems to have devoted much of his leisure 


son whom it is impossible not to like. 


to reading, and is a great admirer of Dr. Johnson, 
whose works he took with him in all his voyages. 
I told you he was old-fashioned. He was highly 
pleased when he found that I also was not igno- 
rant of Dr. Johnson. You know in dear father’s 


} library are Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, and Bos- 
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well’s Life of Johnson, who, after all, could not 
have been an exactly desirable visitor; except to 
people of very great sense and such as were 
above all regard to their own comfort. You and 
I have ofien said that if Dr. Johnson were living 
at the present time he would have to behave bet- 
ter, or else few would tolerate him. 

‘* Well, my dear’’—said Uncle Kennedy to me 
—‘‘I am glad to find you have some taste in 
books. An illiterate woman is my aversion. 
But, at the same time, I hope you are not too 
bookish. Can you make a shirt and a pud- 
ding ?’’ 

‘** Both’’—I replied, blushing and smiling. 

My dear mother then took up my cause, and 
informed her brother that the pudding he had that 
day partaken of, and praised so highly, was pre- 
pared entirely by me; and that all my father’s 
linen was made up by my hands. 

‘**T am very glad to hear it’’—said uncle—‘‘ and 
I should like exceedingly to have, myself, a piece 
of linen made up by my pretty niece. What say 
you, little girl, to undertaking such a job for a 
desolate widower ?”’ 

‘* With the greatest pleasure I will do it, dear 
uncle’’—was my reply—‘‘and as soon as you 
please, for I have now no sewing on hand.”’ I 
was going to add, (but I did not,) that those who 
have little to buy with, have not much to sew. 

** Well, then’’—said uncle—‘‘ I will buy a piece 
of linen, and send it you to-morrow. And now, 
little girl, let us understand each other—I do not 
mean that you shall spend your time, and prick 
your fingers, and tire your eyes for my pleasure 
and advantage, without obtaining in return some 
little pleasure and advantage for yourself. For 
making up this piece of linen you must allow me 
to reward you with twenty or rather five-and- 
twenty dollars.’’ 

‘*Oh! no, dear uncle’’—I exclaimed. 

‘*Oh! yes, dear niece. Do you mean to af- 
front me by refusing what is only just and pro- 
per ?”’ 

** Indeed, it is entirely too much’’—said I. 

‘* Of that I am the best judge’’—was his re- 
ply. ‘I say it is not. Sodon’t let me hear 
another word of objection, Is it not natural for 
girls to like a litle pocket money for their own 
little purposzes.”’ 

I thought in an instant that this would buy me 
a silk dress; and I could refuse no longer the 
good old gentleman’s proffered kindness. 

‘* This aflair being now settled’’—said he —‘‘I 
will tell you a strange circumstance that happened 
the last time I came round Cape Horn.” 

And so he told, and told, and told; and I tried 
to listen with the deepest attention. 

Oh! Margaret, I am so happy. How I shall 
enjoy wearing a silk dress earned by myself. | 
am sure I can get an elegant one for less than 
twenty-five dollars, and then have some money 
left for other purposes. I long to begin the shirts. 
I will not trust myself to take up a new book till 
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I have finished them; nay, if some kind friend 
was to offer to lend me a novel superior even to 
the Children of the Abbey, Il would decline ac- 
cepting the loan till the shirts were off my mind, 
I so long to have them completed. And then 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in making linen 
for one’s uncle; even if 1 am compensated for it. 
lt does not make a seamstress of me. And what 
if itdid? Where is the disgrace in being a seam- 
stress, even if all Hazelridge knew it? I may be 
compelled some time or other really to get my 
living by my needle. Away with false pride! 
Have I not been taught to despise it?’ I wish I 
were as good as I ought to be. ‘Then I should 
not have such a foolish craving for a silk gown. 
* * . . * * . 

I am proceeding rapidly with the shirts. There 
is no fear of my health being injured by sitting 
at them too closely. Since the family has become 
so small, you know that our only servants are 
Diana and Cuffy; therefore I have to assist in 
household affairs, sufficiently to keep me in bodily 
exercise during some part of every day. I am 
so anxious to get through with the sewing, that, 
frequently, after I have retired for the night, I sit 
at work in my room for two or three hours; or 
else I rise before the stars have faded, that I may 
have a little time for my needle while all the 
house is still asleep. Dear mother has several 
times offered to help me, but I will not permit it, 
as her eyes are no longer fit for fine work. I am 
trying my utmost to make up this linen beauti- 
fully. 

* * * * . * * 

The shirts are all finished, and washed, and 
ironed, and sent home. I ironed them myself. 
This morning came Uncle Kennedy, and he 
praised me, and gave me two ten dollar notes 
and a five. A quarter of a hundred dollars! I 
never was so rich before. Never in my life had 
I held in my hand twenty-five dollars of my own. 
I continued thanking the kind old man, till I was 
stopped by the tears of joy that I could not re- 
press. And then he kissed me, and told me 
never to mention the subject again. 

+ . * * * * * 

Another joy, dearest Margaret. There is not 
a word of truth in the report that Peyton Pendle- 
ton goes every evening to see Rosamond Rose in 
her silk gown. So far from that, he set off for 
New Orleans the very day after she first appeared 
in it. The only time she has worn it on week- 
day, was once when an old Scotchman, Professor 
MacPhog, came there with a letter to her father, 
and stayed to tea. And then in a fit of absence, 
he wiped his greasy fingers on her dress, as he 
sat beside her. Was not that Dr. Johnsonish ? 
Think of her folly in wasting her best atiire on a 
philosopher ! 

And now to get my silk bought. Mr. Yardley 
has sold off every piece in his store. I shall have 
to wait till I can goto Baltimore or Philadelphia, 
where I can have an unlimited choice, and get a 
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better article for the same money, than I could 
possibly procure in any of our country stores. 
. > * a * * * 

Margaret, I am too happy. I have just received 
an invitation from that charming woman, Mrs. 
Pentland, of Philadelphia, who spent a month 
last summer at Hazelridge with the Weldons, and 
whom we all liked so much. She pressed me, 
at parting, to make her house my home whenever 
I came to Philadelphia; and now she has proved 


that the compliment was not mere ‘‘ words of 


course’’ by sending me a special invitation to 
make her a visit at once, and stay with her as 
long as I wish. I have not been in Philadelphia 
since I was eleven years old, when my father 
took me there for a few days, merely to see the 


place. Now I can buy my silk dress in one of 


the elegant stores of that elegant city, and wear 
it while there. In the meantime, I must set 
about putting all my best things in order to take 
with me. Good Jenny Green is to stay with mo- 
ther during my absence. 

All turns out enchantingly. More good fortune! 


Jncle Kennedy has just been here, and says he 
intends leaving Hazelridge in about a week on 
his return to New Bedford, and therefore he will 
be my escort to Philadelphia. Excellent old 
man! He has intimated, in his plain, downright 
way, that in return for the nice puddings and pies 
of my making that he has eaten at our house, my 
traveling expenses shal! not cost me a cent. I 
am glad he is our uncle. We would not like to 
accept all this kindness from a stranger. He has 
had the delicacy never to ask how I intended to 
lay out the twenty-five dollars. 
* * . * * : * 

Here I am in Philadelphia. The streets look 
still longer and straighter, and the marble door- 
steps still cleaner and whiter than when I was 
here five years ago. Uncle Kennedy (who was 
all goodness on the road) deposited me at Mrs. 
Pentland’s very nice house in one of the cross- 
streets; and accepted her invitation to drink tea, 
and spend the evening. Early this morning he 
departed for the east. When I took leave of him 
last night, (and I did so with tears,) he kissed my 
cheek and whispered—‘* My dear little girl, 
whenever you are in any difficulty, remember to 
apply to your old uncle.” 

The Pentlands are truly delightful people. The 
wife and husband are worthy of each other. He 
is engaged in a very lucrative business, but as he 
has not yet made his fortune, they enter into no 
useless extravagances. Yet how well they live; 
everything about them being on a genteel and 
liberal scale. They have three children, very 
lovely, and very good. 

It rains to-day. To-morrow Mrs. Fentland 
goes with me to assist in choosing my silk. 

> . * * > * * 

We have returned from shopping, and you will 
be surprised to hear that my dress is not yet 
bought. We looked over silks at all the stores 
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in Chestnut street, and elsewhere ; and I found 
it impossible to choose, among so many that were 
temptingly beautiful. I have never had a chance 
of acquiring experience in shopping. Mrs. Pent- 
land was so kind and so patient, and did not hurry 
me at all. Now that I know the shops (the Phi- 
ladelphia streets cannot be mistaken) and have 
acquired from my hostess some general ideas as 
to the choice of silks, I will not again trouble her 
toaccompany me. Her children may want her at 
home, though she has an excellent and trust- 
worthy nurse-maid. I shall feel better to go 
shopping by myself, for I fear it is a very irksome 
business to accompany a shopper. With some 
money that dear father gave me, I buy some little 
thing that I want, at every store where I have 
given them the trouble to show me silks. This 
is a small compensation for their untiring civility. 
This evening Mrs. Pentland expects some com- 
pany that she has invited to meet me. She is 





really too kind. 
” * * * * * * * 

I have spent a delightful evening. I was intro- 
duced to everybody, and there were some charm- 
ing people. I wore the jaconet frock that I 
worked myself with little spots; and Mrs. Pent- 
land arranged my hair for me. Among the gen- 
tlemen was Mr. Allen Dorning, just returned 
from Europe. His face may not be quite so 
handsome as Peyton Pendleton’s, but how very 
superior he is in air and manner; and yet he seems 
so perfectly natural, and I am sure he is so. And 
he talks so well; and has read so much, and seen 
so much. Only think, of his own accord, he re- 
quested an introduction. He talked to me a long 
time, and then proposed making me acquainted 
with his mother, (a fine-looking woman, dressed 
very plainly in black,) and led me up to her for 
the purpose. I was delighted with Mrs. Dorning. 
She put me at once at my ease ; and I felt as if I 
had known her for years. ‘Though there is great 
disparity in their ages, I find that Mrs. Dorning is 
Mrs. Pentland’s most intimate friend, and one of 
her most frequent visitors. 

It is now so late, that I must lay down my 
pen for to-night. The Dornings are certainly 
first-rate people. What a charming place is Phi- 
ladelphia! 

* > * * * . 7 

To-day I have again been out shopping, and 
by myself; and still cannot decide among the va- 
rious striped silks, plaid silks, sprigged silks, and 
changeable silks. I wish, of course, to get one 
that will wear well, but not of a color too dark 
and grave for a young girl, or too light for fre- 
quent use. I tried the stores in Second street, 
and found there a large supply of very handsome 
silks, but was still at a loss to determine. 

Several cards were left for me while I was out. 

When Mr. Pentland came in to dinner, he in- } 
formed us that he had taken seats at the theatre 
for me and Mrs. Pentland and himself, and Miss 
Tilford, who, like myself, was to see a play for 
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the first time. Miss Tilford, whom I saw last 
evening, is a young lady from some distant place, 
now getting her finish at one of the Philadelphia 
boarding-schools, and somewhat under the care 
of the Pentlands. She is considered pretty ; but 
I did not see Mr. Dorning take the least account 
of her, except to bow in passing. 

I never saw a play in my life; and therefore I 
am absolutely longing for the hour when it shall 
be time to go. I am almost wild with delight ; 
so I cannot settle myself to write any further. I 
must go down again to look at the parlor time- 
piece. 


* * * * * * * * 


I was in ecstacies with the play, which was 
Pizarro. How beautiful were the dresses and 
scenery! How deeply interesting the story! I 
could not look off for a moment, and between the 
acts I had no desire to talk. I could only sit and 
think, and long for the drop-curtain to rise again. 
Could any character be more perfect, more noble, 
more heroic, more sublime than that of the gene- 
rous Rolla? I did not see his death, for my hand- 
kerchief was at my eyes almost steeped in tears. 
When the play was over, I was astonished to hear 
Miss Tilford say, ‘‘she had not been as much 
pleased as she expected.’’ And yet it was her 
first play. ‘‘I am sure that is not the case with 
Miss Leeson’’—said a low voice behind me, ad- 
dressing Mr. Pentland ; and turning round, I saw 
Mr. Dorning, who had been there all the time, 
without my knowledge. I am sure he is a good 
critic, but he had the consideration not to lessen 
my delight by pointing out any faults in the actors. 
On the contrary, he dwelt only on their best 
points. I do not believe Miss Tilford looked at 
the play half her time ; and what she did see, she 
most probably could not understand. She is very 
silly. The farce was Lock and Key; so laughable 
that it put me into excellent spirits. Miss Tilford 
said it was stupid, and that it made her sleepy, 
and she wanted to go home before it was over. 
She is stupid herself. And that must be the rea- 
son Mr. Dorning cares nothing about her. 

After we had deposited Miss Tilford at her 
boarding-school, Mr. Dorning accompanied us 
home, by earnest invitation ; and we found a little 
oyster supper awaiting us. Over this table we 
discussed the play. Mr. Dorning told us of plays 
and actors he had seen in Europe ; and then talked 
delightfully of Shakspeare, and of a visit he had 
made to Stratford-on-Avon. I could have listen- 
ed to him for ever. 

This morning I went out again to get my dress; 
but found that my mind was so entirely occupied 
with the play and other things, that I was quite 
unable to fix my attention properly on the silks, 
so as to make a judicious choice. So I thought I 
had best go home to Mrs. Pentland’s, and give it 
up for to-day. In Chestnut street I met Mr. 
Dorning, who was so very polite as to turn about, 
and walk with me, and accompany me to Mrs. 
Pentland’s door. There I was, walking up 
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Chestnut street, with a first-rate man, and va- 
rious gentlemen bowing to him, and he bowing 
to elegant ladies. He was talking to me all the 
time, and no doubt delightfully ; but, strange to 
say, I have not a clear recollection of anything 
he said. I wonder if I spoke, and looked, and 
walked in my natural way? I am afraid I did 


not. I must positively get the new dress to- 
morrow. I fear I shall be harder to please than 
ever. 

. * * * * * * 7 


Again a fruitlesssearch. I wish there were not 
so many begutiful silks. Iam undecided between 
three with satin stripes, two with sprigs, two un- 
figured changeables, and six plaids. It is very 
bad and shameful in me, to be sure, but I cannot 
help envying ladies that can buy two or three silk 
dresses at once, and that know when these are 
past wear they can easily get as many more. 
This evening we were at a small party at Mrs. 
Mordenfield’s. I received more attention than I 
deserved, for I found the evening rather dull; 
most probably because I was dull myself. Except 
the Mordenfields, there were no persons that I 


had seen at Mrs. Pentland’s. 


* * bal x * ” * * 


Congratulate me, dear Margaret: the deed is 
done—the silk is bought. Having rambled to 
Second street this morning, I was attracted into 
a large new store by some beautiful silks I saw 
at the window; and while I was pondering over 
them, who should join me but Mr. Dorning. He 
had chanced to see me, as he passed by, and so 
had come into the store to inquire after my health. 
I told him I was greatly at a loss in selecting a 
silk. ‘‘ Shall I presume to assist your choice ?”’ 
—said he. In three minutes he pointed out the 
most beautiful, as it certainly was; an armure, as 
they call it. One side was a changeable lilac and 
green, the other side green only. I saw at once 
that his taste was excellent; so I immediately 
bought the dress, paid for it, and desired it to be 
sent to Mrs. Pentland’s. This time Mr. Dorning 
did not walk home with me, having business at 
the Exchange. Mr. Pentland says that Mr. Dorn- 
ing is an excellent business man; notwithstand- 
ing all his accomplishments. 

Mrs. Pentland is much pleased with my silk. 
She says it is not only very beautiful, but it will 
wear well; and that when the outside begins to 
fade, it can be turned, and that it will appear like 
a new dress of a handsome green. She recom- 
mended to me to get an extra yard, and lay it by 
for alterations that may be required when the 
dress is turned and re-made. 

The next thing is to get it made as soon as 
possible. I went this afternoon to Mrs. Pentland’s 
dressmaker; but she has so much work already 
on hand, that she could not undertake mine in 
less than three weeks. However, she recom- 
mended me to another very fashionable dress- 
maker, Miss Trimmings. I went from her to 
Miss Trimmings, who, keeping a greater number 
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of assistants, consents to fit me to-morrow, and 
finish the dress in three days. As she is very 
fashionable, I leave the style of making it entirely 


to her. I hope it will be done in time for Mrs. 
Melwood's party. Mr. Dorning visits in that 
family. 

* 7 * + . . * *« 


I have been fitted for my dress. I ventured to 
caution Miss Trimmings against certain errors I 
was afraid she would commit; but she assured 
me that she thoroughly understood her business, 
and that she worked for some of the first ladies in 
Philadelphia., I went from her to the store in 
which I had bought the silk, to get the additional 
yard as advised by Mrs. Pentland. It is all gone 
already, and I can match it nowhere. I am sorry; 
but if the dress is well made now, it will scarcely 
require any alteration when turned. 

When I came home I was glad to find Mrs. 
Dorning, who sometimes brings her work and 
spends the day with Mrs. Pentland. She must 
be a welcome visitor everywhere. I never saw a 
mother and son so much alike. 

Soon after came in Mrs. Barlow, for a morning 
call. Mrs. Barlow, though really much younger 
than Mrs. Dorning, is so stern and austere that 
she seems considerably older. ‘Though herself 
engaged in conversation with Mrs. Dorning, Mrs. 
Barlow overheard me telling my dear hostess, 
that my new dress was to be finished in three 
days, and that I earnestly hoped the mantuamaker 
would keep her promise, as I was extremely de- 
sirous of wearing it to Mrs. Melwood’s ball. 

Mrs. Barlow, catching my words, interrupted 
herself to turn round and fix her awful eyes on 
me, saying, in a solemn tone—‘‘I grieve to see 
so young a girl attach so much importance to a 
new dress. If I knew your parents I should con- 
sider it my duty to warn them against encourag- 
ing this fondness for finery. They certainly have 
never checked it in your early childhood. As 
soon as a little girl evinces a desire to wear a 
handsome frock, she should immediately be pun- 
ished. And punished, and punished again, till 
that desire is entirely rooted out. Your mother 
could not have been aware of the dreadful conse- 
quences that might ensue from allowing pride and 
vanity to get into your heart. Did she ever cor- 
rect you on this account ?”’ 

**She never whipped me for it’’—was my reply. 

Mrs. Barlow lifted up her hands and eyes. 

** Yet’’—I continued—‘“‘ she reproved me when- 
ever she thought it necessary. I recollect the first 
time I went to our dancing-master’s ball (Mr. 
Allemande came every spring to give lessons at 
Hazelridge) | was equipped in a new book muslin 
frock with a pink satin sash, and my sleeves tied 
with pink bows; and when I was all dressed and 
standing on a stool before the glass to see myself 
at full length, my mother said to me—‘ Now re- 
member, you are not to suppose you look pretty. 
Even in this dress you appear no better than 
usual.’ At this, I burst into tears, and cried— 
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‘Oh! dearest mother—let me, for once in my 
life, be allowed to think that I look well.’ Then 
the tears came into her eyes, and she kissed me; 
and my father told me that I really did look 
pretty, and my mother said so too, and I dried 
my tears and went to the ball very happy.”’ 

‘*T am astonished at your parents !’’—exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Barlow. ‘*‘ Why, this was really foster- 
ing a sin. They should have directly taken off 
your book-muslin frock, and compelled you to go 
to the ball in a common calico, or made you stay 
at home.”’ 

‘* That would have been too heart-breaking’’— 
said I. 

‘* Not at all’’—replied Mrs. Barlow. ‘‘ The 
grief of children isso transient that it is unworthy 
of notice, when a useful lesson is to be instilled 
into their weak heads and unimpressible hearts. 
Are there not verses about ‘ the tear down child- 
hood’s cheek that flows,’ and ‘the tear forgot as 
soon as shed.’ ’’ 

‘*T know that those lines are very popular’’— 
said Mrs. Dorning—‘‘ but though from illustrious 
and immortal pens, I venture to think they must 
not be implicitly believed, unless with reference 
to mere infants. Children feel their little sorrows 
far more acutely and deeply than is credited by 
persons who have lost all minute recollection of 
their own childhood. Neither is it always true 
that the child is father to the man, or mother to 
the woman; or that the propensities of early life 
grow with our growth and strengthen with our 
strength, and that from them the character of the 
adult always takes its color. If I may be allowed 
to give myself as an instance, you see how 
plainly I dress, and I have done so from choice 
ever since I arrived at womanhood. Yet whena 
child I had much uneasiness about the gratifica- 
tion of my fancy for at least one article of finery.”’ 

** Oh! do tell me what it was’’—I exclaimed. 

‘**T declare’’—said Mrs. Barlow, looking at her 
watch, and starting up—*‘‘ I had no idea it was so 
late. I have still half-a-dozen calls to make before 
dinner-time.”’ 

She then, to my great joy, took her departure ; 
and I begged Mrs. Dorning to go on. 

‘* In my earliest days’’—continued the lady— 
‘** hats of colored beaver were much worn by la- 
dies and little girls. Some children, who lived 
next door to the house then occupied by my 
father’s family, made their appearance in blue 
beavers—light blue, and of a beautiful tint. I 

yas much struck with the elegance of these hats, 
and asked my mother to get one exactly like them 
for me, and also for each of my sisters. I was 
then only five years old; but I well remember my 
disappointment on being told that these hats were 
very costly, and that my father could not afford 
that we should wear any so expensive. I was 
very sorry, and hoped that my father would soon 
become rich. We soon after removed to London, 
where in a short time we became acquainted with 
several very pleasant and hospitable families. The 
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ensuing Christmas I was invited to a juvenile 
party. An absurd custom at that time prevailed 
in London, of ladies and girls (when particularly 
dressed) wearing their hats or bonnets in the 
house, and sitting in them at dinner and evening 
companies. At this party, I saw various hand- 
some hats on various little girls; but there were 
two Miss Harrisons with my admired blue beav- 
ers. On this account I particularly attached my- 
self to these children, tried to keep as near them 
as possible, and particularly to join them in the 


plays and pastimes that formed the amusement of 


the evening. When I saw the Miss Harrisons 
pass the mirrors, I wondered they did not always 
turn to look at themselves in their blue beavers. 
But they seemed to wear them ‘as if to the 
manner born.’ 

‘* The vision of a blue beaver being again pre- 
sented to my mind, I found that I was constant 
in my admiration of what I considered the most 
beautiful of all hats. I again petitioned for one, 
but was told it was not yet time. 

‘* Next year our family removed to a larger 
and handsomer house, and our establishment de- 
noted increasing prosperity. But beaver hats for 
females were now out of fashion. Still I would 
gladly have worn a blue one, fashionable or not. 

‘* When I was about eleven years old, we were 
still in England, and beaver hats were again in 
vogue. A young friend of mine, nearly my own 
age, came to visit me in a blue one; the sight of 
which revived my still-lasting penchant. After 
her departure, I could not forbear reverting to it ; 
and to my great delight my father said—‘ Well, 
well—if a blue beaver hat will make you 
happy, you shall now have one.’ Imagine my 
ecstacies, at the prospect of this long-cherished 
fancy being at length gratified. Next day, my 
two sisters and myself were all taken to a hatter’s 
in Oxford street, our heads were all measured, 
and blue beaver hats were ordered to be made 
for us in the handsomest manner, and decorated 
with cords and tassels. As usual, they could not 
be promised before Saturday night. That wished- 
for night arrived. My sisters became sleepy, and 
went to bed at the usual hour. I was wide awake; 
and begged to sit up till the hats came home. It 
was nine o’clock before I heard that humble sin- 
gle knock at the front door which in England is 
always given by acknowledged plebeians. ‘ ‘There 
come the hats !’—I exclaimed, clapping my hands, 
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and springing from my chair. A boy was ushered 
in with three hat boxes. I flew to open the largest. 
The beaver hat was there; but it was white, not 
They were all white. Conceive my dis- 
appointment. ‘Truth was, the hatter had forgot- 
ten that blue was the color desired; and the hats 
for which he had measured our heads and taken 
orders as to the shape, were made, in mistake, of 
white beaver. ‘ Am I never to have a blue beaver 
while I live?’—was my exclamation. All at- 
tempts to pacify me failed. I protested against 
wearing the white hat; was reprimanded severely, 


blue. 
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and went to bed in tears; not quite sure that my 
heart would not break before morning. 

‘* My sisters were very well pleased with their 
white hats when they saw them next day, but I 
ventured to implore that an attempt might be 
made to get mine exchanged for a blue one. In 
pity to the disappointment of a hope that I had 
cherished for years, an application to this effect 
was made to the hatter; but he insisted that white 
hats were far more becoming than blue ones, and 
therefore the mistake ought to be regarded as for- 
tunate, and that none but fair-complexioned, light- 
haired children looked well in blue. Also, he 
finished, decisively, by saying that as colored 
beavers were going out of fashion, he had deter- 
mined to give up making any more; and that he 
could not (most probably because he would not) 
prepare a little blue dye for one hat only. So 
with a heavy heart, I was obliged to submit to 
wearing the white one; to which I must say I 
never became cordially reconciled; and by the 
time it was unfit for further use, the fashion of 
girls wearing beavers was entirely over. We re- 
turned home to America, and I was no longer a 
child. So never in my life have I had a blue 
beaver hat.”’ 

‘**T can easily imagine all you suffered’’—said 
I. ‘* And I am perfectly convinced, that, as you 
say, young people feel much more deeply than 
old people suppose.”’ 

‘*T think so too’’—said Mrs. Pentland. ‘*There- 
fore I never impose any unnecessary pains and 
penalties on my children with the view of their 
benefiting by them at some distant period. In 
their progress through life their path may be 
strewed with thorns. I wish them to regard their 
childhood as a season of flowers and sunshine, 
for in making their way through the world, they 
will have enough of clouds and storms.’’ 

‘*And now’’—proceeded Mrs. Dorning—‘‘ to 
return to my first inference. Notwithstanding my 
long-indulged, and never-gratified passion for a 
blue beaver hat, I did not (as might have been 
expected) grow up with any unusual fondness for 
dress in general. But rather the contrary; it 
being a subject that has, ever since I have been 
able to dress as I pleased, occupied perhaps quite 
too little of my thoughts.”’ 

The day passed very pleasantly, and the even- 
ing still more so. Mr. Dorning came to tea. 
After which, he took a seat next mine, and ad- 
dressed nearly all his conversation to me. And 
such conversation! I could have listened to him 
all night. His mother cannot refrain, at times, 
from giving him a look of approval. I fear I am 
too happy. 

* * . * * * * * 
Oh! Margaret! Margaret! my silk dress is 
ruined. This is the day of Mrs. Melwood’s 
party, at which I expected to wear it. It came 
home this afternoon, accompanied by a receipted 
bill amounting to much more than I had antici- 
} pated, but which, however, I paid immediately, 
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as is the custom of our family. My heart mis- 
gave me as soon as I unfolded the dress. When 
I attempted to try it on, after much dragging and 
squeezing, assisted by Mrs. Pentland and her 
maid Susan, I found, to my utter consternation, 
that it was every way too small for me. No 
strength could draw together the hooks and eyes, 
so as to make it meet up the back; and across 
the chest it is disfiguringly narrow, and killingly 
tight. The sleeves are entirely too short, and so 
is the skirt, and no outlet has been left in any 
place whatever. All has been shaved, and snip- 
ped, and trimmed off close to the seams; and 
none of the leavings or shapings have been sent 
home, so that there is no way of altering or en- 
larging so as to make it wearable ; and no match- 
Is there no law to punish a mantuamaker 
for spoiling a dress? What shall I do? It is 
really too hard to bear. The silk that I earned 
myself—that I sewed for with such diligence— 
that I had so much difficulty in choosing—and 
that Mr. Derning, at last, selected for me—the 
first silk dress that I have ever had in my life. 
And I thought I should look so well in it to-night, 
at the party. He told me, last evening, he should 
be there. Oh! Margaret, I must lay down my 


pen, and ery—indeed I must. 
. * * * 


ing it. 


* * * * 


I have had a good cry ; and I feel a little bet- 
ter. Dear Mrs. l’entland has, in the meantime, 
been making some improvements in the clear 
muslin that I breaght with me from home, and 
that I wore to Mrs. Mordenfield’s. And all I can 
now do is to wear that this evening. Susan is 
going to give it a nice smoothing over with an 
Oh! my poor silk! What will become 
of it? There it lies, useless, on the bed. I will 
put it out of sight. It distresses me to look at it. 
I know it is our duty to forgive injuries—but as 
yet I cannot bring myself to forgive that mantua- 


maker. 
* 


iron. 


* 7 * . « * * 


Well, dear Margaret, we went to the party, and 
to my great surprise I found my spirits revive, so 
that I soon ceased to think about the unfortunate 
silk dress. I wore the clear muslin, and Mrs. 
Pentland fixed my hair beautifully, and told me 
kindly that I looked beautifully. Only think, 
Mr. Dorning called to go with us; and he con- 
ducted me into the drawing-room, and accom- 
panied me to pay my compliments to Mrs. Mel- 
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wood, and talked to me more frequently than to 
any one else. There was dancing; and he danced 
the first set with me, and the third, and the fifth, 
and led me to the supper-table. While he had 
gone round to the other side to bring me some 
blanemange, Mrs. Pentland, who stood near me, 
said softly—‘*‘ Mr. Dorning remarked to me, 
while you were dancing the second set, that he 
had never yet seen you look so well, and that he 
thought nothing so becoming to very young ladies 
as thin white muslin. ‘It is time enough’—said 
he—* for ladies to go to parties in silks when the 
bloom of youth is beginning to fade. In early 
youth the more simp'e the dress the more beauti- 
ful.’’’ Dear Margaret, was not this consoling? 
And it was so kind in Mrs. Pentland to tell it to 
me. I felt so happy, that I determined in future 
never to omit an opportunity of repeating (even to 
persons I do not like) whatever I may chance to 
hear that may give them pleasure. I have gene- 
rally done so—now I will always. 

As Mr. Dorning was putting me into the car- 
riage, he asked me if I should be at home this 
morning. ‘‘Oh! yes’’—said I. ‘‘ Then’’—re- 
plied he—‘‘I will have the pleasure of seeing you, 


and of talking over the party.”’ 
* 


* ” * * = * * 


Margaret, Mr. Dorning has been with me two 
hours. Mrs. Pentland was out, and we had the 
parlor to ourselves. He did not discuss the party 
atall. What do you think he did talk about? 

Our limits will not permit us to give any far- 
ther extracts from the diary of the fair Lydia Lee- 
son. But our readers may be glad to learn that 
the marriage of Lydia Leeson and Allen Dorning 
was solemnized in less than three months after 
their engagement. It took place at Hazelridge ; 
his mother and Mr. and Mrs. Pentland being pre- 
sent; and of course, Uncle Kennedy, who had 
presented his niece with a handsome sum for her 
outfit. Eventually, Dr. Leeson was induced to 
remove to Philadelphia, where he succeeded in 
getting into very good practice. He and Mrs. 
Leeson occupy a house very near the residence of 
the superlatively happy Dornings. 

The mantuamaker was forgiven. Our heroine 
carried the unfortunate silk dress with her, when 
she returned to Hazelridge, and there presented 
it to a young friend for whose Fenella-like figure 
it was not too small. 





A THOUGHT. 


BY MRS. S. J. HALE. 


Whaat might a single mind may wield, 
With Truth for sword and Faith for shield, 
And Hope to lead the way! 





Thus all high triumphs are obtained, 
From evil good—as God ordained 
The night before the day! 
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PPENDIX 


TO MY “FEW WORDS ON CRITICS AND CRITICISM.”* 


On, God-stirr’d spirit, unto thee 

My spirit moves, as moves the sea 

Beneath the moon, and longs to be 
Thy nearest brother 

In Beauty’s holy land, that we 
Might bless each other. 


Thy voice is like the voice of flowers, 

With tones of winds and vernal showers, 

With birds and streams in summer hours, 
In song united; 

It brings a dream of wildwood bowers 
Where love is plighted. 


Not thine the manufactured lays 

That galvanize and set ablaze 

The penny critic’s tongue of praise, 
And thus obscure 

E’en Shakspeare’s glory, thirty days, 
And often fewer. 


Nor thine the lyre whose wretched trade is 
To sing the loves and sighs for hades 
Of angel fops and fainting ladies, 
Whose tender passion 
In paints and stuffs and scents array’d is 
Of newest fashion. 


Nor thine the lays that drip with gore, 

And glare with flame that flashes o’er 

The bloody fields, where furies gloar 
And Madness leers 

At man who lies there wounded sore, 
And blind with tears. 


Thy songs are melodies divine 

From life, where azure glories shine ; 

They make my listening spirit pine 
For holy things; 

The Infinite Soul transfigures thine ; 
An angel sings. 


The soul’s divine whom God employs 

To comfort humankind—rejoice, 

While Falsehood groans, to hear thy voice 
So clear and true, 

Whose swelling music drowns the noise 
Of Folly’s crew. 


Sing on, till every human spirit 
Has felt thy heavenly singing cheer it, 
And conquer’d every demon near it 
With force divine: 
A birthright such as few inherit, 
True bard, is thine. 


Thy soul, so sturdy for the right— 
So bold to cope with Falsehood’s might, 
With cloudless morning still is bright; 
Thy songs declare 
That thou hast only known delight 
And blissful care. 


BY CLARENCE A. F. 


§ Thy glorious brow by wreaths is shaded, 
In Beauty’s radiant gardens braided ; 
No cloud of pain has yet invaded 
Thy glowing dawn; 
Thy cherish’d flowers are all unfaded— 
Not one is gone. 


If thou through all thy early years 

Hadst felt the strife with maddening fears, 

Where desperate doubt to shipwreck steers 
On Pain’s black sea, 

More sad and wild, more chok’d with tears, 
Thy lyre might be. 


If thou hadst felt the darkness where 

Heart-breaking anguish brings despair, 

And fought with desperate demons there, 
Thy quivering fingers 

Might waken tones to charm the air 
Where darkness lingers. 


Then they who call thee too serene— 

Who bless when lurid light is seen, 

And think thy nature quite too clean 
For noblest bays, 

Might rush to hail thy darker mien 
With passionate praise. 


But naught can spoil thy pure refrain; 
Throughout the darkest night of pam 
Thy inward brightness would remain 
All golden still ; 
A growing beauty *twould sustain 
In strife with ill. 


Thy morning shineth, but the hours 

Are passing o’er thy darling flowers; 

The darkness will assail thy bowers; 
But thou art strong 

To strive and own the heavenly powers 
In deeper song. 


Let those who quarrel for a name, 

In anxious prophecy proclaim 

Posterity’s awards of fame ; 
He lives forever, 

Who strikes his lyre with God-thrill’d aim, 
And falters never. 


The bard who self forgets to hear 

The moaning sufferers far or near, 

And tells their sorrows loud and clear, 
Till Falsehood quails 

And Sin’s high places shake with fear, 
All heaven hails. 


Oh! ye self-honoring bards and sages, 
Whom busy vanity engages 
In making names for coming ages, 
Ye little feel 
That God will criticise your pages 
Without appeal. 


* See Editors’ Table in the January number. 
> 
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MAIZE IN MILK. 
STORY OF THE 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,” ETC. 


So now is come our joyful’st feast, 
Let every man be jolly; 


SOUTH. 





Each room with ivy leaves be drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine ; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And down with melancholy. 


Slightly altered from George Wither, 1622. 


(Concluded from page 65.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue day of Christmas eve dawned propitiously 
upon the broad fields and groves of ‘* Maize-in- 
milk.’’ There never had been, in all the south, a 
brighter or sweeter December sunshine. Nature 
seemed to have yielded herself wholly to the mo- 
ral of the season. She had put on her gayest 
habiliments; the earth sent up a perfume less 
penetrating and diffusive, perhaps, but not less 
sweet and persuasive than in the spring time, and 
the woods wore such robes as autumn had be- 
stowed upon them—glorious, rich investitures of 
crimson and yellow, which made gum, oak and 
poplar look each like a sovereign prince begirt 
by his obsequious courtiers. Christmas in Caro- 
lina is very apt to be vexed with storm and rain, 
a fatal conjunction for thousands of schemes of 
juvenile delight and delinquency. But the pre- 
sent promises to be quite as favorable to the plans 
of happy-hearted creatures as the most amiable 
and philanthropic spirits could pray for ; and, with 
the dawn, the three sons of Colonel Openheart, 
Tom, the good-fellow, Dick, the mischievous, 
and Harry, the little, starting from a sleep which 
teemed with the most happy dreams of turbulent 
enjoyment, had darted into the chamber of their 
excellent sire, and were hauling him out of sleep 
and bed at the same moment. He, too, had been 
in the enjoyment of the happiest heart fancies, 
such as are natural to the fond and hopeful parent. 
In his sleeping visions, he had beheld the return 
of his son Edward, now traveling in Europe, a 
tall and handsome youth, refined by foreign ob- 
servation,“and with a mind generously expanded 
to the appreciation of all that was excellent and 
noble in foreign standards. William and John 
were also returned from college, availing them- 
selves of the brief respite of a single week ac- 
corded them during the great religious holiday of 
the year. And other forms, almost equally dear, 
and other images quite as sweet and persuasive, 
had passed beneath his waking fancy, while his 
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real and earthly nature slept. Sweet glimpses of 
dear Mary Butler, and his own fair daughter, 
Bessy Clinton, and vague and indistinct forms 
and aspects, in innocent relationship with these, 
all of which aroused the fondest hopes and the 
most grateful imaginings in the fond father's bo- 
som. It was the season when all sights and 
sounds are sweet and wholesome to the heart 
which desires and exercises itself in wholesome 
influences—when, as the great bard expresses it— 


“ The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 
, 


And merrily, indeed, and with most vigorous 
throat, did the hundred voices of Mrs. Openheart’s 
poultry yard respond to each other through the 
watches of that calm December night. Nor were 
these the only voices whose music somehow 
melted in with and formed a part of the dreams 
of the excellent colonel. All around the fine old 
mansion house of ‘‘ Maize-in-Milk,’’ the mock- 
birds had made homes for their young among 
the ancestral oaks and cedars. Of these, the bold 
choristers had maintained immemorial possession; 
and, as some of the trees spread their great limbs 
even up to the windows of the dwelling, against 
the panes of which their leaves rattled in the 
gusty night, it was easy for the Puck of the south- 
ern groves to send his capricious music through 
every chamber. These had Colonel Openheart 
been long accustomed to hear, but it seemed as 
if, at the approach of the season when 


“a chyld was i-born, 
Us for to savyn that al was forlorn,” 


the voices of the birds grew more full and nu- 
merous, and a generous and glad spirit, a soul of 
exultation, gave new impulse to their merriment 
and music. Their fitful and capricious strains 
formed fitting echoes to the fancies that swarmed 
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in the good man’s visions; and his own heart 
caught up their echoes, and even while his boys 
were breaking into his chamber with their clam- 
orous exhortations, he might have been heard to 
murmur in his sleep broken fragments of one of 
the ancient English carols— 


“ Now thrice welcome Christmas 
Which brings us good cheer, 

Minced-pies and plum-porridge, 

Good ale and strong beer,” &c. 


And this was the boys’ welcome as they bounced 
into the chamber, and dispelled, with a single 
shout, all the visions of his sleep. 

‘* Why, what a mischief, boys, is the matter, 
that you rout me up at midnight ?”’ 

** Midnight, father—why, the sun’s a-rising! 

** Well, what then? Is that any good reason 
that the father shouldn’t sleep? You don’t know 
what fine dreams you have driven away by your 
uproar.”’ 

‘*Oh, this is no time for dreaming, father. 
Come, up with you, and let’s go to the river, and 
shoot off the big cannon.”’ 

‘* Well, I suppose there’s no resisting you,”’ 
said the indulgent sire, as he prepared to obey 
the requisition. 

** You will ruin those boys, Colonel Open- 
heart,’’ murmured his excellent help-meet, with 
some querulousness of accent, occasioned by the 
rude disturbance of a slumber which had been as 
precious full of dreams in her case as in that of 
her husband. 

** Nay, never fear,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ the boys 
are not so easily spoiled. The danger is with the 
girls. Boys are naturally good—a little more 
boisterous than their sisters, but better on the 
whole. You women are always apt to confound 
honest impulse with misdoing. We must let 
them play. Childhood is the season for play, and 
play is necessary for the heart; and so, boys, let’s 
go to play heartily, as others go to work. Now 
that you have roused me, get you gone till I get 
up and dress myself. I shan’t stay long.”’ 

In a moment, their merry voices might have 
been heard upon the lawn in front, ringing 
clearly out in the dry sweet atmosphere. A gen- 
tler song suddenly took wing in an adjoining 
chamber, and the eyes of father and mother both 
twinkled with a lustre that came directly from 
the heart, as they heard the soft but melodious 
accents of Bessy Clinton, singing, as if in prepa- 
ration for the coming day, a familiar old Christ- 
mas ballad. 


”? 


“ When in Bethi’em, fair citie, 
Chryst was born to die for me, 
Then the angels sang with glee, 

In Excelsis gloria. 


“Ah! with what a lovely bright, 
To the herdsmen shone the light, 
Where he lay in lowly plight, 

In Excelsis gloria. 
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“ Heavenly king, to save his kind, 
Bear we still his birth in mind, 
Singing ever as we find, 

In Excelsis gloria. 


“ Praying, as we sing, for grace, 
To behold, in bliss, his face, 
Whose dear coming saved his race, 
In Excelsis gloria.” 


‘* And you think boys better than girls—natu- 
rally good, husband—not so easily spoiled ?’’ was 
the quiet but ironical inquiry of the wife, as the 
last murmurs of the girl’s song subsided away, 
and were followed by a triumphant shout from 
below and a tremendous explosion from a huge 
blunderbuss, to discharge which they had not 
waited for the father. 

‘* The rogues!’’ exclaimed Colonel Openheart. 
‘*But I did the very same thing myself when I 
was a lad—the very same thing—nay, something 
worse. I made a mine of a whole canister of 
powder, and nearly shook down the oid house 
on Briar Hill with a single blast. That’s the na- 
ture of the animal. Don’t let it worry you, my 
dear Emily ; they shoot and shout while Bessy 
Clinton smiles and sings, and I am content that 
they should both enjoy themselves in their dif- 
ferent ways. But the rogues are impatient; hear 
how they clamor! Emily, dear wife, a kiss! 
God has blessed us in our children—eight living 
out of thirteen, five already blessed, and the 
others blessing us! We have not lived in vain, 
dear wife! And, hark you, is that Bessy Clin- 
ton again? No; it’s dear little Rose. She has 
awakened at last, and sounds her little pipes in 
song also. How like her voice to Bessy Clin- 
ton’s, and how like both to your own! But the 
horses are at the door, and those rogues are ten 
times as noisy as ever. And you don’t like their 
singing, Emily, so much as Bessy Clinton’s, 
eh ?”’ 

** Surely not. How can you ask ?”’ 

** Nor I—nor I,”’ said the good-natured father, 
as he hurried below, leaving the now thoroughly 
awakened mother to the embraces of the two 
girls, who entered from an inner chamber, bear- 
ing in their hands great bunches of holly, prankt 
gayly with their own and the red berries of the 
cassina. 

‘* You are late this morning, dear mother,”’ 
said Bessy Clinton with a kiss; and little Rose 
echoed the opinion and followed the example. 

‘*Late? You are as impatient as Dick and 
Harry,’’ said the mother. ‘‘I am sure it’s an 
hour sooner than you rise usually.”’ 

‘* Ah! but it’s Christmas eve, mother, ont we 
have to do a great deal. We shall have them 
here, pretty soon, and must get an early break- 
fast. Good old Mr. Bond will be here betimes to 
help us, and Squire Whipple won’t be long after 
him.”’ 

‘* And Susan Bond’s a-coming too, mamma, 
and Sally,’’ was the eager assurance of little 


Rose, anxious to put in. 
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‘* You are all too like your father, too impa- 
tient, children. But now that you are here, 
Bessy Clinton, make yourself useful. Put the 
pin in this tippet, and—ah! child, how you're 
sticking me !"’ 

‘* I’m so sorry, mother 

** You're always so impatient! There, that 
will do. Pick up your holly branches and your 
berries: such a litter as you make. And come, 
we will hurry down and see about breakfast, so 
that it be in readiness when your father comes 
back. By this time he’s half way to the river.’’ 

And they descended the stairs, Bessy Clinton 
singing pleasantly, while her fingers wove the 
green bushes and the red berries artfully to- 
gether, from another of the ancient carols with 
which the English tastes of an affectionate grand- 
sire had long since made her familiar. 


”? 


“T am here, the Lord Chrystmasse, 
Give me welcome, youth and lasse, 
For I come to heal trespasse, 

Hurtes of soule to heale ; 
Dieu gardez—this I bring, 
And ye need, with welcoming, 
To rejoyce the man I sing, 

Come for sinners’ weale. 


“"Tis Chryste’s coming that ye see, 

He who died upon the tree, 

That your souls, from sin set free, 
Might be his once more ; 

In this blessing, make your cheere, 

Yet of evyl joys beware ; 

Satan spreads his fatal snare, 
Though his sway be o'er: 


“ Welcome me, the Lord Chrystmasse—” 


The song was hushed in the sound 
of carriage wheels. The neighbors had already 
begun to make their appearance. Sure enough, 
there was good old Mr. Bond in his homely 
** Jersey,’’ and Susan Bond in her nice white 
dimity and old-fashioned tippet, and little Sally, 
to the delight of Rose, in her faded calico, that 
sat upon her rounded limbs like the sack upon 
her great-grandmother; and they brought along 
with them bouncing Joe Dillon, a great chubby- 
cheeked lad of one of the farther neighbors, of 
whom the family at ‘‘ Maize-in-Milk’’ as yet 
knew nothing. And such a tumbling out of the 
frail vehicle as followed, and such a tumbling out 
of the house to receive them as took place, is 
quite beyond description. Mrs. Openheart met 
old Mr. Bond on the threshold, and Bessy Clin- 
ton took charge of Susan, while little Rose led 
off Sally—the little also—followed by the chubby 
boy at halting paces. And between Bessy Clin- 
ton and Susan Bond, the work of the day began 
almost instantly. The myrtle and the holly, the 


Etcetera ! 


cassina and the bamboo, were instantly in requi- 
sition, and over the great heavy windows and 
doors, and all about the huge mirrors and antique 
family pictures, you could see the arches, and the 
wreaths and festoons beginning to grow up in 
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green and crimson, giving to the spacious walls 
and rooms a charming aspect of the English 
Gothic. How sweet is work when our tastes go 
with the toil, and when beauty compensates in- 
dustry. Our happy maidens were conscious ot 
this pleasure in the progress of the labors of their 
hands; and now they put up and pulled down, 
re-arranged and altered, their tastes becoming 
more and more critical the more they were exer- 
cised. And ‘‘there now, Susan, that will so 
please father,’’ declared at length that Bessy 
Clinton was herself quite satisfied. 

Leaving the girls thus happily engaged, let us 
follow the boys in their excursion to the river. 
You should have seen the lads mount each on his 
own pony, not excepting Harry the little, who 
did not seem a bit too little for the marshtacky, 
brought all the way from Pocotaligo, which he 
straddled like an infant centaur. Colonel Open- 
heart, mounted on a strong, black parade horse, 
upon which he had more than once marshaled his 
regiment, led the way, Tom trying hard to keep 
beside him in the narrow road, and Dick more 
ambitiously darting half the time ahead. They 
were followed by Swift, Sure and Slow, three 
famous dogs, which were the admiration of all the 
hunters of St. Matthews. Then came Bedford, 
the Superlative, a stout, gray-headed negro, who 
officiated as high sheriff over the plantation, car- 
ried out the wishes of his master, and reported 
progress nightly—a shrewd, sensible negro, cool 
and steady, confident in his opinions, yet per- 
fectly respectful, who served God and his master 
as well as he knew how, and, murdering the 
king’s English, seldom committed any more 
heinous offences. The way of the cavalcade lay 
over hill and dale, gentle eminences and pleasant 
slopes, and chiefly through woods which were 
as old as the hills themselves. Colonel Open- 
heart was fond of trees and foliage, and had so 
contrived his fields as to maintain a fine body ot 
wood between each. Through these his several 
roads meandered, and he could pass to the survey 
of one field after another without once leaving 
the shelter of the original forests. These were 
of pine, or oak and hickory, interspersed with a 
pleasant variety of gum and poplar, and shrub 
trees of every sort. Long reaches of swamp oc- 
casionally relieved the uniform aspects of the hill 
foliage, by the gigantic forms of cypress, ash and 
other trees of deciduous character. The bright- 
ness of that sunshiny December morning had its 
effect upon all parties. A cheery smile sat upon 
the face of the father, and brightened benevo- 
lently in his large blue eye; the white teeth of 
Bedford, the Superlative, never displayed their 
massive outlines more conspicuously than while 
riding along with the boys, responding to their 
eager inquiries; and they, the lads, their young 
souls spoke out only in shout and caracole, in 
impatient question that stayed for no reply, and 
in the expression of an exulting confidence in the 
joys of the day, which nature herself seemed to 
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counsel and encourage. The autumn still lin- 
gered among the tree tops in robes of saffron and 
purple ; and the life which animated them beside, 
showed itself momently in groups of squirrels, 
white, black and gray, which, darting from tree 
to tree, seemed really only to sport themselves 
for the amusement of the cavalcade and the an- 
noyance of the dogs. Sometimes a covey of part- 
ridges flushed up from the brown and half- wither- 
ed foliage along the track, and a couple of great 
turkey-hawks might be seen to rise sweeping, the 
air over the open fields in wide circles, with keen 
eye bent upon the long grasses in which the rab- 
bit might be supposed to have slept the previous 
night. The track pursued by the party, though 
a narrow, was a sufficiently open one. Made 
studiously circuitous, it was a good two miles to 
the river, and every fifty or hundred yards afforded 
sore pleasant or picturesque changes to the eye. 
Now they skirted a hill upon whose brow sits a 
crown of the noblest pines, green, towering and 
magnificent; and now they wind along a copse 
of bays, a thicket, whose leaves suffer only 
enough from the winter’s frost as to give forth 
those sweets of which none of the persuasions of 
the summer could beguile a single breath. A 
uniform dark green overspreads this region, save 
here and there where a great gum-tree, rising in 
the midst, shakes a head of glorious yellow aloft 
in lonely majesty. And now they pass into the 
levels of the swamp, through some choice cotton 
fields, in which, however, Colonel Openheart 
sees but little promise, during the present season, 
of realizing the usual bountiful returns. They 
are already nearly stripped of fruit—the white 
pods which commonly sprinkled these fields, as 
if strewn with blossoms of the dogwood, until 
the last of January, being quite beyond his power 
to pick until that period, show now but a scattered 
whiteness here and there, which rather mocks 
than satisfies the sight. 

‘* Bad business here, Bedford, this season.”’ 

** Monstrous bad!’’ says Bedford, with a clos- 
ing of the lips and a lugubrious shaking of the 
head. ‘‘ Monstrous bad, sir; but such a porten- 
tious drought as devoured us, and such a tempest- 
tous tornado as beat us down after it, jest as the 
field was agoing to blow in September, was a 
ravaging of us that no cotton could stand under.”’ 

‘* We must do better next year, Bedford.”’ 

‘* Ef it’s the will of Providence, there shall be 
another guess desemblance in our swamp next 
year.’’ 

‘*It must be, Bedford,’’ was the rather em- 
phatic reply of the colonel. 

The negro was silent. The master proceeded 
—‘*The old Salem tract must be put in order 
with the beginning of the New Year. You know 
that I have bought the force of our old friend, 
Ben Butler. They will be here to-day. We must 
work them on that tract, and must contrive to pay 
for them, in part, out of next year’s crop. They 
are not the best negroes in the world, as you 
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know, but we must manage them with prudence. 
I look to you, Bedford, to do your best’’—the 
negro touched his beaver—‘‘ and I do not doubt 
that you can meet all my calcalations. The sea- 
sons can scarcely be so bad again as they have 
been for the last two years.’’ 

But these details are sufficient. Crossing a 
pretty but shallow stream, which was skirted by 
a growth of gum and traversed by occasional cy- 
presses, of immense size, that strode clear away, 
six or eight feet deep, in the water, the party 
emerged upon a hammock beyond which lay the 
river, and the impatient boys cantered away in 
front while the colonel and Bedford continued at 
a more moderate pace. When the two latter 
reached the banks of the river, the urchins were 
already dismounted, and each had his pony fast- 
ened to the swinging limb of a tree; and here 
the object which had brought them to this point 
was at once presented conspicuously to the sight. 
Here, commanding the river, which was a broad 
and turbid stream, with a vast stretch of drowned 
swamp spreading away on the opposite side, was 
a tiny fortress, a redoubt of earth, with its bas- 
tions and its merlons, and a neat little two- 
pounder, looking out with impudent aspect upon 
the raftsmen going down the stream. In a mo- 
ment, the colonel unrolled a nice silken banner 
upon which the fair hands of Bessy Clinton had 
wrought a palmetto, and it was soon run up the 
staff and floating gayly above the juvenile ram- 
parts. And it was to hear the thunder of this 
piece, and to see the smoke and fire issue from 
its jaws, that our boys, Tom, Dick and Harry, 
would at any time abandon the more staid and 
regular amusements of the household. The 
smaller piece at home, manufactured from an old 
ship’s blunderbuss, and set on a rude block before 
the house, though in itself a delight, and which 
they could venture to discharge themselves, was 
not to be spoken of in the same breath with the 
more formidable engine by which the river was 
commanded. Strange passion which the boy has 
for guns and uproar! Colonel Openheart en- 
couraged this passion among his sons, and the 
fantastic notion of a fort at his landing on the 
river was a sort of tribute to the memory of his 
father, who had been one of the defenders of 
Fort Moultrie against the British. The fact— 
then proved for the first time—that a rifleman of 
the American forests made a first-rate artillerist, 
was one to be remembered by the son of one who 
had been conspicuous among those by whom the 
fact was so well proven; and the possession of a 
small British piece, which was one of the trophies 
awarded to his father’s valor, had prompted the 
little battery that crowned the water approaches 
to ‘* Maize-in-Milk.”’ 

But the signal is given! The eager hearts of 
the boys are bounding violently against their ribs; 
their eyes are dilating ; their heads stretched for- 
ward, and their whole souls filled with delicious 
expectation. The torch is applied, and the roar 
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follows. Then they rush forward into the smoke, 
Dick leading the way, and even little Harry, con- 
vulsed with frenzy, rolling and tumbling about in 
the sulphurous fog. Twice, thrice the discharge 
is made, and then the signal is given to resume 
the march. Each lad unfastens his horse, Bed- 
ford performing the office for little Harry, who is 
too proud, however, to admit of any help in clam- 
bering up his pony’ssides. The adventure of the 
morning is over, and now back to the domicil for 
breakfast, with what appetite they may. 

There they found old Mr. Bond and pretty 
Susan Bond, and other guests, already arrived— 
for their excursion to the river had somewhat 
encroached, in spite of all their efforts at early 
rising, upon the breakfast hour. The breakfast 
consisted of all the varieties known to a Carolina 
plantation of ante-revolutionary establishment. 
I don’t know that it would be worth while to 
enumerate the various ‘‘ creature comforts’’ un- 
der which the table groaned; and yet there may 
be some young persons among my readers to 
whom a catalogue raisonée may not be altogether 
without its uses. And first, then, for the inevi- 
table dish of Indian corn, in its capacity of vege- 
table rather than breadstuff—hominy! Now, 
your yellow corn won't do for hominy—the color 
and the flavor are alike against it. It must be 
the genuine semi-transparent flint, ground at a 
water-mill, white as snow, and swelling out in 
two huge platters at convenient places upon the 
table. A moderate portion of each plate is pro- 
vided with this vegetable, boiled to a due consist- 
ency, neither too soft like mush, nor too stiff, 
hard and dry for easy adjustment with a spoon. 
It requires long experience on the part of the cook 
to prepare this dish for the just appreciation of an 
adept. There must be no rising lump in the 
mass; there must be no dark speck upon the sur- 
face. The spoon should lie upon it without sink- 
ing below the rims, and hominy should always be 
eaten with a spoon or fork of silver. I name all 
these little particulars, as I assume the time to be 
approaching fast when Great Britain and Ireland, 
and one-half the continent of Europe will be fed 
out of the American granaries, and when hominy 
will arrive at its position of true dignity and 
distinction in the cuisine of the Old World. The 
Carolina breakfast-table would be a blank with- 
out hominy. 

That of ‘‘ Maize-in-milk’’ had its usual bounti- 
ful supply on the present occasion, and was not 
without its variety of breadstuffs. There were 
loaves and cakes of wheat, corn and rye, all the 
growth of the plantation—Colonel Openheart not 
being one of those conceited wiseacres who rely 
only upon the cotton market and neglect every 
other interest. It may be that he relied still too 
much upon the profits and prospects of the cotton 
market so as to indulge in a too ready habit of 
expenditure, but he never was that purblind pro- 
prietor who forgets the farm in the staple—a class 
of people still quite too large in Carolina for their 
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own and the good of the country. His table re- 
joiced in its rice cakes and waffles also, among 
his breadstufls—rice being also one of the grains 
of his own production. But of these, enough is 
said already. Among the meats on table, to say 
nothing of cold corn beef and boiled venison, we 
must spare a passing sentence to the sausages and 
black-puddings. Christmas on the southern plan- 
tation is emphatically the sausage season. Then 
it is, as old Mr. Bond was wont to say, that every 
negro is heard to whistle, and every mouth looks 
oily. But perhaps it is not every reader who 
knows what blackepuddings are. Well, we shall 
not pretend to enlighten those who are unhappily 
ignoraht. It is enough to say that a black-pud- 
ding is something in the nature of the Scotch 
haggis, so sublimely sung by Burns, without the 
deficiencies and infirmities of that venerable com- 
pound. It is less unsightly to the eye and less 
unfriendly to the taste, more delicate in its flavor, 
and perhaps even more various in its ingredients. 
You shall find it a goodly commodity, taken along 
with its kindred, sausage and hominy, at a south- 
ern breakfast, when the Yule Log is blazing. 
Colonel Openheart had just killed his usual hun- 
dred head of hogs, and this was one of the great 
events to bring happiness to the negro quarter. 
The great beef had also been slaughtered, and 
plenty and pleasure were conspicuous in every 
No wonder the breakfast went off swim- 
mingly. ‘The boys were the happiest creatures 
in the world, and the achievements of the great 
gun were thrust into all ears. Not that they 
were either obtrusive or uproarious in the house 
with the guests or at the table. On these points, 
our colonel, though very indulgent generally, was 
something of a martinet, and breakfast was dis- 
cussed and dispatched with a degree of order and 
quietude which only was not solemnity and stiff- 
ness. After breakfast the girls continued the 
work of decoration, and the boys went out to 
play. The lady of the house had her prepara- 
tions still in some degree to make, and the worthy 
colonel took charge of good Mr. Bond, and they 
went together to the farm-yard, comparing notes, 
and discussing peas, ploughs and potatoes as they 
went. Soon, however, their attention was drawn 
to farther arrivals. First came poor old Kinsale, 
a worthy old Irishman—a farmer of small degree, 
who had been so long in America as to insist that 
yams and Spanish were the real potatoes of green 
Erin, and that the Irish potato had never been 
otherwise than sweet from the days of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. He was a good old man, seventy-six 
years or more, for whom Colonel Openheart sent 
his own horses and carriage every Christmas. 
Unlike Irishmen, who are not generally tenacious 
of early customs, he still wore small clothes and 
long stockings, having no better reason for his 
adherence to ancient fashions than the possession 
of a pair of legs which were formed after the best 
of ancient models. The youngsters of the day, 
however much they might smile at the tottering 
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gait and rheumy eyes of old Kinsale, were not 
without a sufficient degree of taste to prompt 
envy of his calves. ‘The red bandana about his 
neck, and the great hanging cape and flaps of his 
Marseilles vest were in odd contrast with the 
modern sack, of newest pattern, which had lately 
beguiled him by its cheapness, its bright colors 
and glittering buttons, at a Charleston slop-shop. 
The old fellow was now all agog for the war with 
Mexico, and his first demand was for the last 
newspapers which spoke of that event. But that 
the approaches of age .were quite too unequivocal 
to suffer such an absurdity, it might have been 
that we should have heard him talk of volunteer- 
ing in the Palmetto Regiment. But he was still 
strong to totter about field and stable; he disliked 
the house, and placing his chair under the shade 
of a group of great oaks that circled the centre 
of the lawn before the mansion of ‘‘ Maize-in- 
Milk,’’ he indicated to the other gentlemen the 
propriety of choosing that as the place for the re- 
ception of the arriving company. So here they all 
took seats together, with the newspapers in the 
grasp of old Kinsale, and a variety of potatoes of 
the largest dimensions, yam, Spanish and brim- 
stone at his feet. ‘These, with a laudable brag 
of Colonel Openheart, he had displayed as the 
largest which had been made anywhere that sea- 
son. A few superior cotton-stalks were also be- 
side them, with some mammoth turnips and great 
ears of corn. While they sat together, in rolled 
the barouche of Captain Whitfield with his family, 
five or seven in number, soon followed by Squire 
Whipple and a Mr. Bateman, who had just bought 
asnug farm in the neighborhood, and had been 
invited to share the Christmas hospitalities of 
** Maize-in-Milk.’’ All of these were farmers of 
moderate resources, well to do in the world with- 
out being wealthy, a comfortable and improving 
people. Colonel Openheart’s pleasure was to feel 
himself in a neighborhood with which he could 
sympathize, and with this object he had been for 
a long period engaged in the politic task of en- 
deavoring to secure the affections of those around 
him. He made but little difference between his 
neighbors, except such as was called for by moral 
differences among themselves; and if he thought 
of the poverty of any among them, it was only 
that he might remember the needy with more 
seasonable assistance. 

But now other guests began to make their ap- 
pearance, and as a stately carriage came whirling 
down the road, dear Bessy Clinton ran out to the 
trees where her father was seated, exclaiming— 
‘**Tt’s Mary Butler, papa—that’s the carriage ;"’ 
and the eager eyes of the damsel sparkled as 
dewily bright as if the sunshine which they 
showed was about to issue from a tear. Sure 
enough, it was Mary Butler,—but who is it with 
her? Bessy Clinton had never been so fortunate 
as to know Elijah Skinflint, Esq., the lawyer of 
Messrs. Ingelhart and Cripps, to whom the tem- 
porary charge of Mary Butler had been confided. 
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Mr. Skinflint, though he owned a plantation a few 
miles above that of Col. Openheart, was a prac- 
ticing lawyer at a distant court-house, which he 
seldom left, except hurriedly, to cast an eye upon 
the doings of his overseer. His lean and angular 
person, red, searching, ferret-like eyes, and gaunt, 
erect frame, were quite new to our Bessy Clinton, 
who, though anxious to embrace Mary Butler, 
somewhat shrunk from the idea of approaching 
the grim guardian who came along with her. But, 
Skinflint and all his terrors were forgotten, when 
her father lified Mary from the carriage ; and the 
fond damsel bounded to her friend, and took her 
about the neck with as much fervency as if all the 
blood from her heart had gone into herarms. She 
was about to lead the lovely orphan away, when 
the voice of her father called her back; and she 
suffered a formal introduction to the redoubted 
lawyer, who had himself suggested the proceed- 
ing. Skinflint was evidently struck with the ap- 
pearance of Bessy Clinton; who, for her age, 
was a tall and womanly-looking creature. I need 
not say she was a very lovely one. Skinflint ap- 
peared to think her so, and threw as much gen- 
tleness and animation into his glance, when he 
spoke with her, as a long practice in a very differ- 
ent school permitted him todo. He would have 
given her his arm in moving towards the house, 
but the damsel, too anxious to have Mary Butler 
to herself, contrived not to appear to see the awk- 
ward half-tender of civility which the learned 
barrister had made. In this way she got off, and 
the two girls were out of sight in an instant. The 
gentlemen again went towards their trees, where 
they soon forgot the other sex in a discussion 
which was equally shared between politics and 
potatoes. 

Skinflint was something of a politician, but he 
met his match in old Kinsale. If the one was 
expert at weaving the knot of Gordius, the other 
had a prompt Alexandrine method of unloosing 
it. His sturdy, practical mind, and clear, direct 
judgment, made him more than a match for the 
lawyer, who soon contrived to get as far from, him 
as possible. Ina little while the attention of all 
parties was drawn to new objects which appeared 
upon the highway. These were the negroes of 
the Butler estate, whom Col. Openheart had so 
rashly purchased, and at such high prices. He 
had sent all his carts and wagons to bring them 
to their new abodes, with all their prog and fur- 
niture. And a quaint and merry-looking caval- 
cade they made. The carts, four in- number, the 
wagons, too, and a great ox-cart, were all laden 
heavily with baggage and bedding. Grinning 
little urchins lay on the top, and the able-bodied 
walked beside the vehitles. Each carried some- 
thing in his hands, or a wallet upon his shoulders. 
More than one old fiddle was to be seen among 
them, and the song with which they accompa- 
nied the crazy music of its strings, only ceased 
when they came in sight of the group beneath the 
Col. Openheart, followed by his guests, 
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went out to the roadside to speak to them as they 
passed. He had a pleasant word for each, and 
shook hands with old Enoch, the patriarch of the 
plantation, where the latter sat in the wagon 
which brought up the rear. Bedford appropriately 
made his appearance at this moment, and took 
charge of the cavalcade, which he conducted to 
the quarters prepared for them. Affectionate 
memories of his friend, Ben Butler, caused the 
eyes of Col. Openheart to grow dim as he shook 
hands with the aged negroes ; but a very different 
sentiment was in those of Lawyer Skinflint. Be 
sure, that excellent citizen had thoughts in his 
mind, as he beheld the scene, which he would 
never have ventured to declare in any of his plead- 
ings. But the worthy colonel neither saw nor 
suspected anything, and his deportment to Skin- 
flint, whom he did not love, was quite as courteous 
and kind as to any other of his guests. For that 
matter, as the day advanced, Skinflint began to 
He evidently took some pains to 
He was a man of con- 


grow in favor. 
make himself agreeable. 
siderable experience and information ; had travel- 
ed; was well read, and not entirely wanting in 
those finer tastes which so happily garnish even 
the conversation of the merely sensible. He could 
be sportive when he would; and a vein of dry 
humor, which at the bar was causticity, seasoned 
his most ordinary conversation. He was habitu- 
ally a hard man,—cold, ascetic ; sarcastic, selfish; 
with but little sympathy for humanity in its sus- 
ceptibilities, and in those pliant movements of the 
heart and fancy, which the worldling is apt to re- 
gard as weaknesses. But he knew how to humor 
the moods of others ; and, with an object in view, 
he could play the pleasant companion for an hour, 
or a day—nay, quite as long as he had anything 
to gain by it. And he had something to gain at 
** Maize-in- Milk ;’’ at least, we already half sus- 
pect the grim bachelor of being more than pleased 
with the graces and charms of dear Bessy Clin- 
ton. We don’t know that any eye but ours be- 
held him, as, frequently, in the progress of the 
day,+his glance was fixed on the fair face and 
beautifully rounded form of the maiden, with a 
positive show of interest and pleasure. The inso- 
lent! He to presume on the affections of that 
sweet creature—that incarnation of all that is deli- 
cate and dear in humanity and woman! 

But the day passes,—O! most pleasantly to 
all; and the young increase in numbers as the 
hours melt into the past; and the brightness 
grows in every eye as, sporting on the lawn, they 
seem to hurry the footsteps of the sun. And he 
sets at last! Then emerging from an ancient 
closet, our host brings forth the rude charred frag- 
ments of a half-burned log. It is the Yule Log 
of the last year. The hall chimney is carefully 
denuded of all its fires—the sticks are taken out, 
the hearth is swept. The great back-log, chosen 
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for the fire of the new year, is brought in, and the 
fragments of last year’s log are employed to kin- 
dle it. Our colonel delighted to continue, as nearly 
as he could, with propriety, the customs of his 
English ancestors ; and his own shoulders bore 
the log from the wood-pile, and his own hands 
lighted the brands of the new year’s fire as the 
sun went down. Doubtless, there is some super- 
stition in all this; but such superstitions are not 
without their charm, and have their advantages. 
The superstitions which tend, in some degree, to 
make us forgetful of self, are equally serviceable 
to humanity and religion. 

The tea-things are removed; the night advances, 
the sable fiddler has made his appearance; and, 
seated in the piazza, attended by an urchin with 
a rude tamborine, he brings forth sounds which 
have a strange effect upon youthful feet and fan- 
cies. The dance begins, and, for two hours, the 
girls and boys foot it merrily in the great hall. 
Then a few steal away to another apartment, and 
there the eggs are broken. One seizes upon the 
bowl, another upon the dish, and they proceed to 
manufacture a noggin of eggs —that luscious 
draught not to be foregone, styled, in homely 
parlance, eggnog! not an inebriating beverage in 
that temperate household. The dance ceases; the 
draught is enjgmed ; the more youthful disappear, 
and the sweet voice of Bessy Clinton, as she sings 
another of her ancient Christmas carols, is the sig- 
nal for the separation of the company that night at 
the mension of ‘* Maize-in-Milk.’’ Verily, Law- 
yer Skinflint never, in his life before, appeared so 
devotedly fond of music. He hung upon the tones 
of the sweet songstress as if she were especially 
the sweet singer in Israel, while she poured forth, 
at her father’s summons, the old ‘‘Carol for 
Christmas Eve.”’ 


Where, among the pasturing rocks, 
The glad shepherds kept their flocks, 
Came an angel to the fold, 
And, with voice of rapture, told, 
That the Saviour, Christ, was born! 


Born in Bethlehem, sacred place, 
Of a virgin full of grace, 
In a manger, lowly spot, 
Symbol of his mortal lot, 
Lo: the Saviour, Christ, is born! 


Dread and glorious was the bright 
Of that sudden, shining light, 
Which, around the angel then, 
Token’d to the simple men, 
That the Saviour, Christ, was born! 


But the voice that fill’d the blaze, 
Cheer’d them in their deep amaze ;— 
“ Tidings of great joy I bring,” 
In the coming of your King: 
The true Shepherd, Christ is born 
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A STORY FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


A SILENT group surrounded the bedside of a 
dying woman. The apartment showed none of 
that luxury of the sick room which almost tempts 
the healthy poor to envy the wealthy invalid. It 
was nearly bare of all furniture; and its scanty 
moveables seemed to tell the story of one who, 
having exhausted all that the world had conferred 
upon her, and used to the utmost all that she pos- 
sessed, was now going out, carrying nothing with 
her, and literally leaving nothing, to which she 
held any claim, behind. 

The sound of a distant clock came into the 
room, with slow and funereally distinct utterance. 
It seemed so like a knell that the attendants of the 
dying woman raised their eyes from the couch of 
death, and, as if prompted by a common impulse, 
looked inquiringly and with awe-stricken ecounte- 
nances at each other. The close, warm air of the 
room seemed to turn icy cold; the hearts of the 
living no less than that of the dying appeared to 
cease to beat. The clock went on and finished its 
tale. Ten—eleven—twelve! Imagination scarce 
could resist the persuasion that each succeeding 
blow fell fainter as it numbered the last seconds of 
the parting year. 

The echo died away. A smile, though a sickly 
one, passed over the doctor’s face, that he, all. used 
to scenes like this, had partaken of the contagion 
of superstitious awe. All were reassured, and 
ventured to breathe again—all but the dying wo- 
man. She breathed no more. 

A slight convulsive struggle drew all eyes and 
thoughts back to the dying bed. A smile passed 
over the pale features, transforming the gaunt in 
suffering into the beautiful in death. The struggle 
was over. A soul was released, and the thousand 
clocks which told the last moment of the dead year, 
were its passing bells. 

All were relieved. Near that bedside had stood 
neither kithnorkin. The stranger had been taken 
from amid strangers, home; and the pity of those 
who had befriended her, unselfish, inasmuch as it 
was not that of dependents or of kindred, ceased 
when the sufferings of the dead were over. Tears 
fell, in sympathy with our common frail nature. 
Words were said in a subdued voice in praise of 
the heavenly meekness and patience of the sufferer 
—now a sufferer no longer—and expressions of pity 
for the distant relatives were uttered also by those 
who knew the pangs of separation from friends. 
But there arose no wail of grief, no bursts of un- 
reasonable sorrow; for all felt that the friendless 
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and unknown, who had departed in the calm con- 
fidence of a Christian soul, submissive to the will 
of its Maker and trusting in the mercy of its Re- 
deemer, had exchanged what had been indeed a 
bitter journey in the vale of tears, for a welcome 
in that heaven where tears are wiped from all 
faces. 

There was one, indeed, who, but for the happy 
ignorance of childhood, might have wept—an hour 
or two before she had fallen asleep on the pillow 
while che mother strained her dying eyes over the 
infant’s face, and breathed many, many prayers, 
unheard except by Him to whom they were ad- 
dressed. When the babe slept, she was removed. 
Now, as if the strange presence of death in the 
house had chilled and frightened her baby dreams, 
she waked and cried in terror. The nurse, con- 
fused in her divided duty, caught up the child and 
returned to the bed again. The infant in her arms 
danced and shouted as it saw the face which all its 
little life had been its shield from fancied danger 
and its solace in childhood’s little afflictions; strug- 
gled to get down and kiss the smile which death 
had stamped there; clapped its little hands, and 
cried out ‘‘ Mother!” 

Day had fairly broken. Guns sounded without; 
shouts of early revelers rose; and the attendants 
looked abroad, almost wondering as they threw up 
the windows, now that the air was scarce colder than 
the clay which but a few hours before needed so 
many appliances to its comfort. A little time gave 
the apartment all the formal, icy state of death, 
which the decent respect of the family of man for 
a deceased member prescribes. The infant was 
carried from the house, and all unknowing what it 
had jost, was soon loudest in its childish glee 
among a knot of hospitable little ones, who forced 
upon it their toys, and shouted in its wondering 
ears—‘‘A happy New Year!—a happy New 
Year!” 


CHAPTER II. 


A sappy New Year! While many raise this 
shout, how many others pine in sorrow! While 
one part of the race is rejoicing in hope, how many 
sink in despair! While these hear the congratu- 
lations of friends, how do those quail before the 
eager pursuit of enemies! As joy turns her ra- 


diant face on one, she turns from others; and 
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misery’s tenacious hold upon earth is only broken 
in one spot, that elsewhere it may fasten deeper 
and surer. Some good souls wonder how man 
can rejoice while there is so much distress in the 
world. Bless your honest hearts! None could 
ever be glad did they wait till all sorrow were off 
the earth. It is ungrateful not to be cheerful when 
Heaven blesses us—and it is sinful to be an ingrate. 
No sin is worse. 

A worse ingratitude than mere moroseness is 
that, however, which forgets the woes of others in 
our joys, their necessity in our plenteousness, and 
their loneliness in our troops of friends. Little 
Bertha’s fate was better ordered, and she was not 
forgotten. It chanced that when in one honse death 
was sweeping a mother into eternity, in another a 
child was called early to rest; and while in one a 
mother yearned for her child, and in another a child 
looked despair out of its innocent eyes for a mother, 
Providence directed the two bereaved ones. Bertha 
nestled in a bosom which seemed to her at first a 
little strange, but soon she clung as naturally to 
her new mother as if she had known no other. 

Years passed, and the lady who had taken her 
into her arms even before she fairly laid her own 
dead child down, and into her heart while it was 
yet warm with living love for the departed, had 
quite forgotten that her adopted was not indeed her 
own child. Lovely she grew, and was reared with 
discriminating and anxious tenderness, for sorrow 
teaches the heart to love, and bereavement schools 
the afflicted how best to provide for those who are 
spared. ‘l‘here was only one thing in which Ber- 
tha’s mother—for so we will call her—erred. That 
one error was, perhaps, a pious fraud. She coveted 
the child’s whole heart, and did not tell her that 
she was not liierally, and by the whole of woman’s 
destiny, her daughter. 

She might have been less reserved—for there 
seemed no danger that any would dispute her 
claim. A cold, dark-featured man did appear upon 
the funeral scene when the last obsequies were paid 
to Bertha’s mother. He carefully paid every due, 
and canceled every demand. Nay, he was even 
gracious enough to say that the deceased was his 
daughter by marriage, but having of his own will 
accorded so much information, he skillfully parried 
or rudely repelled all questions. The child seemed 
a sad annoyance to him, and it was certain, if ac- 
tions can speak, that he regretted more that the 
infant lived than that its mother died. When the 
babe’s new friend, achildless and widowed woman, 
timidly put forward her claim, as if she feared so 
great a boon would be denied, he who should have 
clasped the infant to his breast could ill conceal his 
joy at parting with it; and any less humane and 
tender of heart than the newly-bereaved mother 
would have discerned in his pleasure something 
more than the mere joy he professed that his dear 
little infant was so wel! provided for. If he was 
little curious to learn anything respecting her who 
adopted the child he resigned, she was well con- 
tent that nothing should be known of him. It was 
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a pardonable feeling that led her to consider the 
child as scarcely less than a direct gift from Heaven 
to her lonely heart ; and she was anxious to forget 
all in connection with little Bertha except that the 
cherub came to fill a void in her being, even before 
she was fairly conscious that such a void existed. 
Thus was her sorrow disarmed, and thus were her 
whole affections transferred to the orphan, so that 
orphan she ceased to be almost before the name 
had been given her. 

So she grew—cheerful and happy—but when 
were cheerfulness and happiness ever let alone? 
Never, certainly, since the first intermeddler in 
the business of others came into the world. Ber- 
tha was wandering in the village grave-yard, as 
she dearly loved to do—and as every child has a 
passion for doing. There is something poetically 
beautiful in it. As our first parents wandered in 
Eden unconscious of death, so do little children 
seem to play with the tombs in the garden of 
graves—all unconscious that death has entered the 
world. If untaught by silly nurses to attach terror 
and gloom to the quiet silence of the spot, they 
find in it a place for their gambols, which is chiefly 
remarkable for furnishing quaint and singularly 
interesting reading upon its head-stones and tab- 
lets when they are weary. And what are, then, 
infant gambols but life in epitome? What is life 
itself but a game of hide and seek with the grim 
archer, which sooner or later must be ended by a 
stumble, not over the grave like the child's fall, 
but into it? Silly as children, but not so innocent, 
are those who trifle their lives through, without a 
thought of the inevitable close. 

‘* Strange that you of all children, can play here,”’ 
said a woman that looked over the wail. 

Bertha looked up, all wonder—her fair face 
mocking the chubby angel in the stone against 
which she leaned, and her bright eyes sparkling 
with half-awe-struck curiosity. Her face was ina 
glow with ruddy health, and her hair, beautiful in 
its negligent curls, danced upon her shoulders in 
the light air that played, like her (and she no less 
innocently than that) amid the graves. ‘The pic- 
ture of trusting happiness—what could have been 
the woman’s thoughts who marred it ?—Bertha at 
length said— 

‘** Mother told me I might.”’ 

‘*Your mother! Heigho!’’ and here a long 
drawn sigh and lugubrious shake. ‘‘ Your mother 
sleeps under your feet.”’ 

Bertha, horror struck, looked down as if the 
grave were yawning beneath, and withdrew from 
the spot trembling with puzzled terror—‘‘ My 
mother !”’ 

The woman was gone. Little Bertha hurried 
home, and ran from rocm to room till she found 
her whom she only knew as mother, and burying 
her face in that bosom which had so dearly cherish- 
ed her, cried as if her little heart would break. 

‘* She told me you was dead—asleep—but here 
you are, and I will never, never leave you a minute 


again !’’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir was a calm and beautiful sunset. The fra- 
grance of the early summer flowers came into the 
open windows with a weight almost oppressive. 
The foliage sparkled as if gemmed with diamonds 
—and each leaf bent under their weight. The 
earth had been refreshed with a summer shower, 
and the slanting rays of the sun twinkled, not only 
in the rain-drops on the leaves, but shone in the 
tears which trembled on Bertha’s eyelids. Matron 
and child had been weeping, but were calm ; for as 
the rain to the thirsty earth, so are tears to the 
weary spirit. 

‘* But you are my mother for all ?’’ inquired 
Bertha with a tremulous voice. The answer was 
a long and ardent embrace. No words further 
were spoken—none were needed. Mrs. Malcolm 
had been telling her ward and more than daughter, 
the melancholy story how her own mother had 
died; for the hint thrown out by the meddlesome 
woman had made such a communication neces- 
sary. Perhaps it was as well that the child should 
know the truth. If now no more she loved her 
kind friend with the blind affection of instinct, her 
heart every day expanded more and more with 
gratitude to her who, when in death her mother 
forsook her, had been prompted of Heaven to take 
her up. 

Poor Bertha! She wasold enough to think, and 
what a world of care that age brings with it! Her 
cheerful sunny hours were clouded. She knew 
that children have fathers as well as mothers ; until 
death comes in to sunder the parental tie. Hitherto, 
when her widowed protector had spoken of Mr. 
Malcolm, she had listened, attentively and affec- 
tionately, as to memories of her father. But this, 
she perceived, could no longer be. If we were 
usually in the habit of giving children credit for the 
faculties they possess, and the observations they 
make, Mrs. Malcolm might have divined Bertha’s 
thoughts, and would have been silent and guarded 
on that subject. She wasthe reverse. The estab- 
lishment of a confidence between her and Bertha, 
led her to speak often of her own lost child whom 
Bertha had succeeded, and of her husband, whose 
loss had been her first sorrow. When she kissed 
Bertha’s forehead, and fondly said, ‘‘ You fill the 
place of both my child and its father,’’ Bertha 
sighed. She did not speak—but she longed to ask 
““Who was my father?’”? How much may a 
thoughtless word inflict—and how little did the 
curious, officious woman who clouded Bertha’s 
paradise suspect, as she saw her growing more pale 
from day to day, that it was to her own foolish 
tongue the charge was due. She only said to her 
gossips, ‘‘ That child grows weakly, like her 
mother, and I wouldn’t wonder if she went the 
same way, some day.’’ ‘The marvel is that she 
did not say so to Bertha’s self. So indeed she 


would have done, but Bertha avoided her as her 
evil genius. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A PLarn, upright slab marked where Bertha’s 
mother rested, and on it was inscribed the single 
name Emme.ine. It was all that Mrs. Malcolm 
knew of the departed—all that she once thought 
she wished to know. Now she would have given 
worlds to know more, for while she did not sus- 
pect the true cause of her dear child’s uneasiness, 
she fancied that if she could tell her everything of 
one parent, that Bertha would not think of the 
other. How strangely selfish is woman's love for 
her children ; strange at the first thought, and yet 
it is natural. She who bears them in sorrow, who 
suffers in all their infantile sorrows as much, and 
in their after sorrows more than they, may be par- 
doned for the delusion that she alone fills their 
whole hearts. 

Near the mother of Bertha, a lesser mound mark- 
ed where Mrs. Malcolm’s infant slept. Here with 
her ward, after the revelation which accident had 
forced upon them, they often walked. How won- 
derful the double ties, which thus linked the dead 
to the dead, the living to the living, and all, living 
and dead, thus in one band! 

As autumn with its bleak winds advanced, they 
felt that these visits soon must close. One day, 
as with this presentiment they delayed longer than 
usual, they perceived a stranger enter the grounds. 
This, though not very common, was still not re- 
markable. ‘Thoughtful travelers—and it is strange 
that there can be any other—never omit to visit the 
places where the dead sleep ; for there is mirrored, 
in the manner of their bestowal, the character of 
the living. 

But when, as Mrs. Malcolm and Bertha were 
about to withdraw, they saw the stranger pause 
near them, the widow was astonished—shall we 
confess it—almost alarmed. He had passed hur- 
riedly and with a look of unsatisfied curiosity every- 
where else ; he had passed indifferently the marks 
of posthumous pride and the relics of antiquity; he 
had possessed no eye for what were deemed the 
notables of the place ; but now having reached the 
grave of Emmeline, he stood, as if spell bound. 
For a moment or two he gazed at the headstone, as 
at an object which he recognized as the companion 
of his thoughts and the furniture of his dreams ; 
then bowing his head upon it his whole frame shook 
with unrepressed emotion. 

Mrs. Malcolm was scarcely less affected. She 
divined all; and for an instant was half tempted to 
chide Heaven for what seemed to her another be- 
reavement. A thousand thoughts intruded upon 
her troubled mind. Once she started to draw the 
child away from an unnatural parent who could 
thus neglect her—but startled at Bertha’s half re- 
sistance, she desisted. The futher raised his head; 
and seemed a moment annoyed, as if he now, for 
the first time, perceived that there had been wit- 
nesses of his sorrow. 

Mrs. Malcolm pointed to Bertha. The stranger 
looked a moment—then clasping her to his heart, 
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said, ‘‘ Her mother’s self! But they told me she 
left no child !”” 

The mystery is easily solved. The father of 
the stranger, cold, covetous and ambitious, had 
frowned upon a union in which the parties con- 
sulted no counsellors but their hearts. The young 
husband, scarcely out of his minority, was driven 
abroad in a state of half exile, half dependence. 
The young wife was grudgingly assisted, and that 
only on condition that she should bury herself in 
some village where the parents of her husband 
should not be offended with the sight of one whose 
presence reminded them that their child had con- 
sulted his own happiness rather than their pride. 
The rest the reader knowsalready. If she sinned, 
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bitterly did she suffer. Nor did the father, ere 
summoned to his account, escape—for the pride 
which tramples on another, rends its own heart. 

If this narrative be not strictly true, it is less 
wonderful than many truths. The remainder we 
leave to the reader's fancy, for it will not always 
do to unite in a fiction, the lights and shadows 
which come so abruptly together in real life. But 
as some aid to the imagination, we will merely say 
that a little girl, very like Bertha, popped out from 
behind the breakfast-room door, on Friday the Ist 
of January, 1847, and cried : 

‘‘A happy New Year, father and mother—now 
I’ve caught you both !”’ 
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FANCIES.—A SERIES OF SONNETS. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE.” 


FIRST LOVE. 


Tuov hadst my young idolatry—to thee 
W ith the first blush of morning still I came, 

Unconscious, and in artless speech set free 
The fancy striving in my heart like flame: 

I had no secret from thee— scarce a thought 
That stirr’d not at thy bidding. Didst thou sigh? 
My young heart trembled into sympathy, 

And by thy tearful eyes mine own were taught, 
Like sorrows, till they look’d on us as one, 

Ere yet, in childhood’s ignorance, we knew, 

Or cared to know, alas! that we were two! 

Ah! that the lesson leaves us both undone! 

Why had I thy first words, thy hopes, thy fears? 


Why, over all, shouldst thou thus still enforce my tears? 


PROFITLESS FIDELITY. 
And still I sink in that idolatry 
Which was my boyheod’s rapture, and is now} 
My manhood’s sorrow—since no longer thou 
Hast tears when I would weep, or for my sigh, 
Find’st me an echo in the heart that still 
Finds me an altar. There, in worship vain 
I yield me, vainly struggling to thy will, 
Having no right to sue or to complain 
Ah! wherefore, when thou took’st from me my hepe, 
Left’st thou my memory ?—must the crue! thrill, 
Born of old pleasures, still increase my pain? 
Nor apathy nor blank forgetfulness 
Be left with consciousness of loss to cope 
Nor aught be mine of bliss, save that which cannot 
bless? 


? 


TEARS. 


Some men, I’m fain to think, are born to tears— 
They have a seemly fitness in some eyes, 
And would not, with a like propriety, 
Find homes in others. With the man of cares, 
Stubborn of will, that other will defies, 
They start up as a hideous mockery, 





And fright you with their presence. But in him 
W ho, to acutest sensibility 
Unites the virtues of meek mood and taste, 
That ripen to expression in the shade, 

They seem like pear!s, by angels dropt from high, 
And make the eyes that wear them bright, not dim: 
We say in such the sorrow is most chaste, 

And moves to love by love alone betray’d. 


METEOR AT SEA 
A line of rosy light, as if a flower, 
Hung by a spirit of beauty through the sky, 

A boon to some beloved one. for a dower, 
Henceforth the hope and aim of every eye! 
How lighten the blue chambers, while the breeze 

Subsides to homage ; and the envious stars, 
Envious, but dazzled, shrinking from the blaze, 
Crouch in the shadows of their twirring cars. 
’Tis as some generous spirit sped through air, 
Sent on benevolent mission :— soft the light, 
Yet rosy,—and the waters leap outright, 
Catching the smile, and looking all so fair, 
As if no tempest lurked within their caves, 
And ghastliest terrors ne’er had walk’d their smiling 


waves! 


THE THREE GRAVES. 


Oh! sweet is still that saddest memory, 
Born only when some precious hope departs: 
Such is our sorrow for our children three, 
Sleeping in earth, but smiling ia our hearts. 
We laid them in the low ground and we wept— 
But leok not there to find them. Our sad eyes 
Have still an upward search, when stars arise, 
And holiest fancies to our hearts have crept, 
Giving us loveliest aspects which would seem 
Precious to memory, innocent and dear, 
Like those which brought us love and left us care ;— 
And though these aspects come but in our dream, 
The dream is born of heaven, and we, in sooth, 
Believe it as a blessing and a truth. 
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A TALE. 


BY MISS META M. DUNCAN. 


Tue epithets, ‘‘time-honored’’ and ‘‘ vene- 
rable,’’ in America, are acknowledged as belong- 
ing to our language; they are to be found in 
Webster, and most people can give a dictionary 
meaning of them: butas far as the living vocabu- 
lary is concerned, they are dead letters—few use 
them, and still fewer feel them. Novelty and 
change are the watchwords which have taken 
their place, and one generation recklessly undoes 
the work of a former. ‘This is all very well, to 
a certain extent, for, in a country like ours, the 
cry for ages yet to come must still be ‘‘ onward.’’ 
But in this restless search for improvement, 
would it not be well to pause, and ask ourselves 
if there be not some holy piaces, some conse- 
crated spots, where the presumptuous hand of 
modernizing improvement should notenter? We 
are called a calculating people. Why omit, in 
the summing up of useful results, the influence 
which the relics of the past hold over the human 
mind? Patriotism is a sentiment which is nou- 
rished chiefly through the feelings and imagina- 
tion ; it is the chain which must bind us together 
as a nation—and yet, year by year, we suffer the 
landmarks and tokens of the past to be uprooted 
and demolished before our eyes, and when future 
generations shall ask for the tangible witnesses of 
their country’s history, what will be the reply ? 
The young, the enthusiastic and the impulsive, 
must seek in vain for the speaking though silent 
witnesses of those who struggled, suffered and 
died that they might be free! 

This reckless disregard of the monuments of 
the past pervades our whole people. Witness 
Mount Vernon, and the indifference to its pos- 
session exhibited by the nation at large. We 
need, however, go no farther than our own city 
for crying witnesses of this fact, while we can 
point to the Hail of Independence and remember 
the sacrilegious spoiling which its interior under- 
went some years since. With us, the shadows 
of the mighty dead linger not round the spots 
hallowed by their sufferings and their struggles. 
We stand amid scenes and in places consecrated 
by the tread of the sage, the patriot and the hero, 
nor feel our spirits stirred by the association 
which those dumb witnesses, wood and stone, 
can call forth! And if the hour comes when ex- 
pediency—or what seems expediency—sets forth 
its claims, we tear down and spoil without a re- 
morseful feeling. This love of innovation and 
change does not alone affect the spots connected 
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Our old 


with our history and great names. 
churches share the same fate, and are so altered, 
so modernized, that, with a few exceptions, a 
stranger, to judge from their appearance, would 
suppose that the observance of public religious 
worship was with us the growth of the last twenty 
years. The capacious and comfortable pews in 
which our forefathers offered up their prayers are 
now transformed into softly-cushjoned pigeon- 
boxes, and the pews which Franklin dWned and 
Washington knelt in are obliterate@ in this rage 
for modern improvement. 

Reader, when we took up our pen, we meant 
to lead you for a little while reverently, though 
on secular cares intent, into a church; but as a 
vision of the sacred building rose before our men- 
tal eye, and we beheld it—as we liked it best— 






dimy le and time-worn, we remembered 
with few, how very few such remained 
to icity in which our forefathers 
had and for an instant we 
feare even one left in which 


gilding, bronze and luxurious furnishing had not 
usurped their’ancient sober adornments. The 
train of #Poughts called up by these reflections 
you havé before you, and we have given them to 
you at once for two reasons—first, that the cur- 
rent of our narrative should not be stayed by any 
digressions; and next, that you might not suppose 
that, having led you into a church, you were ex- 
pected to listen toa sermon! And should your 
eye light upon this paragraph first, you are as- 
sured in all sincerity that the whole of the fore- 
going remarks may be ‘‘ skipped’’ without any 
detriment to the tale. 

It is Sunday morning, and we are within the 
precincts of one of those dim and ancient-looking 
churches, which in their aspect seem so befitting 
their solemn object. The hushed and reverent 
stillness which prevailed within the venerable old 
church, broken only at intervals by a softly-open- 
ed door or gliding footstep of some laggard among 
the congregation, fell upon the spirit with that 
tender, softening influence so well becoming such 
aplacg ‘The clergyman had not yet appeared, 
and the attention of the congregation was as yet 
unfixed. We shall, therefore, choose this moment 
to call your notice to the objects which have 
brought us hither. In a large and comfortable 
pew, conspicuously placed, three persons were 
seated. The oldest of these was a gentleman ad- 
vanced in life, whose heavy, forbidding counte- 
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nance repulsed one at the first glance. Beside 
him sat a lady, some five or six-and-twenty years 
of age, whose features in their general resem- 
blance to his marked her at once as his daughter. 
In the features alone, however, dwelt the resem- 
blance ; the expression was totally different, while 
her eyes were so fine as to redeem her otherwise 
ordinary face. The third occupant of the pew 
was a tall and handsome young man, so unlike 
both his companions that few would have guessed 
him to be the son of the one and the brother of the 
other. The lady sat reading attentively in her 
prayer-book. The old gentleman, with his back 
turned to the pulpit, was apparently watching the 
entrance of the congregation; while the young 
man, facing the opposite direction, was gazing 
intently, though furtively, upon a pew in an ob- 
scure corner of the church, in which sat a tall, 
care-worn man and a young girl. 

Weekly, for many months past, had Edgar 
Gransdegs af@tention been riveted upon this pew. 
Not that its igmates were new and strange to him. 
Oh, no; the thin, pale face of the gentleman was 
familiar to him from boyhood, and the yeung lady 
was the same little girl whom he had seen asweet, 
gentle-looking mother lead, for years, to her seat 
in that dusky pew. Edgar, however, had been 
absent some years; and months ago, when he re- 
turned home, his attention had been attracted to 
the changes which time had wro 
occupants of that pew, till gra 
ashamed to confess it—his 
came completely absorbs em. 
The thin, pale-faced maf was now b e paler 
and thinner than ever; the @entle-lé6king wife 
had disappeared altogether, and besid@her father 
sat the little girl—now grown into thé loveliest 
revelation of human beauty he had ever seen— 
dressed in deep mourning. One glance was 
enough to enable him to read the tale of their 
bereavement. One glance, however, did net suf- 
fice to stifle Edgar’s awakened interest. He be- 
came curious as to the occupants of the neighbor- 
ing pews, and asked his sister if she knew the 
name of the pale-faced gentleman. Miss Grans- 
den had never heard it—knew nothing of him. 
Soon after, Edgar took an opportunity to linger 
behind the congregation and hold a little conver- 
sation with the sexton. From him he learned 
that the pale gentleman's name was Sandys, and 
that he had lost his wife about two years since. 
He also mentioned their place of residence, but 
this Edgar already knew, having adopted the 
simple expedient of following them from church 
till he saw them enter their small, unpretending 
dwelling. 

Some weeks after this point was gair®d, he 
made a further discovery. Entering accidentally 
the office of a moneyed institution one morning, 
he found Mr. Sandys occupied at a desk, and 
learned that for a number of years he had filled 
the situation of one of its officers. The dwelling 
place and means of living, however—those bare 
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facts—were all that Edgar had as yet learned re- 
lative to these objects of his unceasing interest, 
notwithstanding he had cautiously questioned se- 
veral persons on the subject. But they either 
knew nothing or purposely avoided the subject. 
To his young companions he never mentioned 
them, for already, like the miser, he dreaded at- 
tracting attention to this hidden treasure. On one 
or two occasions, when he had spoken to his sister 
about them, she answered carelessly—‘‘ Yes, she 
is a beautiful creature; but they must be very 
plain people, as we never see or hear of them 
anywhere but at church.”’ 

This argument was by no means conclusive 
with Edgar. Mr. Sandys was evidently a gentle- 
man, and to call his daughter, that graceful ema- 
nation of loveliness, by the much-abused term 
‘*lady,’’ was but feeble praise. She whose every 
look, attitude and motion proved her a gentle- 
woman! Most sons would naturally have applied 
to their father for information respecting a person 
who habitually worshiped in the same church 
which he had attended all his life, but Mr. Grans- 
den’s children seldom held familiar communion 
with their harsh, unsympathizing parent—besides 
which, Mr. Gransden always sat with his back 
studiously turned to that part of the church, and 
Edgar, who had never seen him change his pos- 
ture, doubted if his father had ever seen the ob- 
jeets of his curiosity. 

That the subjects of all this speculation were 
not unconscious of this unceasing scrutiny on the 
part of Edgar, was apparent. His eye often fell 
beneath the steady regards of the sad-looking 
father, and the daughter had lately changed her 
seat so as to screen her sweet face from his gaze. 

Mr. Gransden was a gentleman of very large 
fortune. His wife, alovely and estimable woman, 
had been dead for many years, leaving but the 
two children whom we have introduced to the 
reader. The gossiping world spoke of Mrs, 
Gransden as a gentle, sensitive woman, who had 
been sacrificed to a man of overbearing character 
and violent temper, whose tyranny and harshness 
had assisted the ravages of disease ona very fragile 
constitution. That there was some truth in these 
assertions there was no doubt, for though not an 
habitually unkind parent, he was hard, cold and 
exacting, and if thwarted, had shown that he could 
be harsh and peremptory. 

With the world, Mr. Gransden was an arrogant, 
purse-proud man,eand though his wealth gave 
him extensive influence and troops of acquaint- 
ances, he had no friends. Self was the god of his 
idolatry—though he went regularly to church, 
occupied his family pew, and knelt with outward 
reverence upon his velvet footstool. His carriages, 
his horses, his fine mansion and furniture, his 
entertainments and ostentatious summer ‘“‘ pro- 
gresses’’ occupied all his thoughts; even his chil- 
dren he valued as a part of himself—as the in- 
heritors of the wealth which he worshiped, the 
illustrators of his magnificence! His daughter, 
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a very superior woman, was far less an object of 
regard to her father than his son, for she was 
plain and unattractive in appearance ; but Edgar, 
whose fine person and manners made him every- 
where popular, rainistered to his vain and worldly 
pride. 

It was in the unpleasant month of February 
that our tale opens, and the pavements were 
thickly coated here and there with ice, the re- 
mains of a recent storm of sleet and rain. Ser- 
vice was now over, and the congregation was 
slowly departing for their several homes. Three 
or four carriages were drawn up in front of the 
church, and in the most sumptuous of these, Ed- 
gar Gransden placed his sister, who was followed 
by her father. For himself, he preferred to walk, 
and he slowly followed with the throng, till, gra- 
dually dispersing, it left him almost alone—for, 
save a lady and gentleman who were some dis- 
tance before him, there was scarcely a being to 
be seen for several squares. Upon these two 
forms his eye was fixed, when suddenly the gen- 
tleman slipped, feli, and lay prostrate upon the 
pavement. In an instant he was by their side, 
bending over the fallen man, inquiring if he was 
hurt and offering assistance. Mr. Sandys—for it 
was he—opened his eyes with a look of anguish, 
but when he observed who it was, he turned aside 
his head, and motioned young Gransden away 
with a gesture of impatience. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said Edgar, gently, ‘‘I fear 
you are much hurt; permit me to assist you into 
some neighboring house till a carriage can be 
procured to take you home—or perhaps you may 
be able to reach your own dwelling with the as- 
sistance of my arm. Pray, suffer me to aid you.”’ 

‘*Do, dear papa, do,’’ said a low, tremulous 
voice beside him. ‘‘I cannot help you, and you 
are dreadfully hurt, I fear. Do, dear papa, I im- 
plore you.” 

Mr. Sandys attempted to rise, but with great 
difficulty, and when Edgar Gransden again offer- 
ed to assist him, he did not repulse him as before. 
After ascertaining that he was able and preferred 
to walk, Gransden drew the arm of the sufferer 
within his own and slowly proceeded to his resi- 
dence, which was not more than a square distant. 
When they reached the house, Edgar entered 
with them unbidden. After assisting to place 
Mr. Sandys comfortably upon a sofa, he inter- 
cepted the servant who had been directed to go 
for the doctor, and leaving his name and address, 
flew like lightning to summon him himself, and 
did not return again to the house. 

In the evening he called to inquire for Mr. 
Sandys, and learned that he was doing very well, 
the physician having decided that no bones were 
broken nor serious injury sustained. He saw 
only a servant, with whom he left a card and his 
compliments. 

Edgar Gransden laid his head on his pillow 
that night an exulting, happy man. The long- 
wished for and eagerly-sought opportunity of be- 
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coming known to Miss Sandys had at length ar- 
rived. The acquaintance had commenced, too, 
under circumstances so favorable to himself that 
he felt he had every right to look for its continu- 
ance if he wished it—for Edgar was not ignorant 
that the standing and wealth of his family would 
alone make him a welcome guest with most 
people without any additional recommendation. 
His surprise and dismay may therefore be imag- 
ined when, upon his calling on Mr. Sandys the 
next morning, he was received by both father 
and daughter with a reserve and coldness of man- 
ner that completely put to rout all the airy visions 
of the last twenty-four hours. Not that Mr. 
Sandys failed to thank him in courteous terms 
for the assistance which he had rendered him— 
no; these were duly paid—but Gransden missed 
that cordial warmth which his own eager feelings 
prompted towards his new acquaintance; and 
though the daughter spoke her few words of 
grateful acknowledgment with a heightened color 
and embarrassed air, still the restraint which 
marked her manner was evidently a painful and 
not a flattering one to him. Edgar was, how- 
ever, too much in earnest to be easily checked ; 
he had too eagerly longed for the privilege which 
he now enjoyed to yield it without a struggle. 
He stood his ground, and seated by the sofa of 
the invalid, he continued for some time to con- 
verse with the frankness, good-feeling and excel- 
lent sense-which characterized him. Mr. Sandys 
listened: and smiled, and finally yielded to the 
genial influence of his young acquaintance’s man- 
ner, but when Gransden arose to go, and with a 
cordial grasp of the hand expressed his hope that 
the acquaintance which had commenced so un- 
pleasantly might not be suffered to die away, 
Mr. Sandys replied witha changed, grave expres- 
sion of countenance—‘‘ You have won for your- 
self, Mr. Gransden, a right to a cordial welcome 
in my house, and I shall always be glad to see 
you. But are you prudent, my young friend ? 
Have you counted the cost of such an intimacy ? 
Have you weighed well all the unpleasant conse- 
quences to yourself which you are risking in this 
step ?”’ 

Edgar colored deeply as Mr. Sandys proceeded, 
for the first and only thought that entered his 
mind was that Mr. Sandys had detected his ad- 
miration of his daughter and was warning him 
against a misplaced attachment. Nevertheless 
he answered immediately, laughing and shaking 
off his embarrassment—‘‘ I know of no conse- 
quences but pleasant ones that can follow an ac- 
quaintance with your family, dear sir—no risks 
that Iam not willing to run.’’ And with a re- 
newed pressure of the hand, and a hurried bow 
to Miss Sandys he left them. 

‘* What an extraordinary man!’’ exclaimed 
Gransden, as he reached the street. ‘‘ What can 
he mean? Is it possible that he has observed 
how much I am interested in his daughter and is 
warning me against running into danger? Can 
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she be already engaged?’ The next moment he 
rejected the idea. Mr. Sandys was evidently too 
well-bred a man to be capable of such a course ; 
and he bent his steps homeward, pondering alter- 
nately, with a puzzled brain, upon the odd and 
mysterious address of the father and upon the 
charms of his lovely daughter. 

Edgar did not again see his new friends till the 
following Sunday, when, having placed his sister 
in the carriage after church, he walked round to 
the door, and joining them, accompanied them to 
their own door. In a few days he ventured 
another visit. Mr. Sandys was not at home and 
Miss Sandys was engaged. On the following 
Sunday, Mr. Sandys informed him, in reply to 
his expressions of regret at not finding him at 
home, that he was usually engaged with business 
during the morning, but that he was always at 
home in the evening. This hint was enough. 
Edgar soon made un evening visit, which was 
followed by others in quick succession, till finally 
his intimacy with the family became established. 
Long ere this, however, Edgar had become irre- 
trievably in love with Florence Sandys. The 
excessive admiration which her beauty had ex- 
cited in him was deepened when, upon nearer 
view, he became familiar with her character; 
when he felt the influence of her domestic virtues; 
when he observed her affectionate devotion to her 
father, her steady principles, gentle manners and 
cultivated mind—the beauty which had at first 
attracted him bore a secondary influence in the 
love which she inspired. 

Meanwhile there was much in the manner and 
habits of his new friends to puzzle Gransden and 
interfere with a perfect confidence in and under- 
standing of their characters and situation. The 
retirement in which they lived was in some mea- 
sure accounted for by their limited circumstances 
and by the strictness of their mourning, for the 
loss which they had sustained had evidently sunk 
deeply into the hearts of both father and daughter. 
But this was not sufficient to explain their total 
retirement into themselves, nor for their strict 
silence on the subject of persons and events that 
in the busy, hurrying world in which he moved, 
made the staple of every-day conversation. Their 
conversation was of abstract questions, of books, 
music and art, and of the wise and gifted of other 
lands. Of the every-day world, of the commu- 
nity in which they lived they appeared to know 
nothing; and the inner life of the poet and the 
wit of the days of Queen Anne was more familiar 
to them than the on dits of society or the passing 
events around them. If they had friends, visitors, 
acquaintance, Edgar never saw them, never heard 
them mentioned. The father and daughter ap- 
peared to be perfectly isolated, all sufficient to 
each other. Why this should be, strangely puz- 
led Edgar—for though simple in his mode of life, 
Mr. Sandys lived like a gentleman, and his breed- 
ing and intelligence entitled him to an elevated 
place among the educated and refined. And then 


















































his daughter? It was a marvel and a wonder to 
Gransden how such a bud of loveliness should 
have been permitted to spring up and linger in 
the shade which surrounded her. In other lands 
he had seen examples of beauty not comparable 
to hers, elevating and making the fortunes of a 
whole family, while she remained unnoticed and 
unknown, brightening one solitary and simple 
fireside. Nor was this ail; in their intercourse 
with himself there was also much to cause specu- 
lation. Frank, cordial and warm as he was with 
them, he had never been able to do away an oc- 
casional restraint in their manner to himself. If 
he spoke of himself and his pursuits—except 
when referring to his travels abroad—a change 
was immediately perceptible in their countenances 
and manner, and any allusions to his connections, 
friends or home, were met with a chilling reserve; 
while, added to all this, came his recollection of 
the repulse which he had received from Mr. San- 
dys when offering him assistance on the occasion 
of his fall, and when soliciting for a continuance 
of their acquaintance. 

Once, when left alone for a few minutes with 
Florence, seated by her side and gazing upon her 
downcast face, the strong and earnest love with 
which she had inspired him subduing his whole 
nature into tenderness, he spoke to her of his 
sister. He told her how, from his boyhood, he 
had leaned upon her for sympathy and advice. 
He spoke of her firmness of character, her strong 
understanding, and her warm, affectionate heart, 
and he said how happy it would make him if she 
would suffer him to make two persons whom he 
felt could so well appreciate each other, acquaint- 
ed. To his great surprise, this overture was re- 
ceived by Florence with the most manifest emo- 
tion, and as her father’s step was heard approach- 
ing the room, she placed her finger upon her lips 
and motioned him to silence. 

It may readily be supposed that these evidences 
of mystery and reserve produced a disagreeable 
impression upon the mind of Edgar Gransden, 
but the spell which had been cast upon him by 
the daughter, as well as the respect which he was 
compelled to entertain for the father, prevented 
any attempt on his part to intrude into their se- 
crets, and was too powerful for any thought to 
arise to their discredit. 

The effect which all this had upon him was to 
make him restless and unhappy, and he deter- 
mined, as soon as possible, to put an end to his 
suspense. This could only be done by informing 
his father of his attachment, and asking for a 
settlement which would enable him to marry— 
for Edgar, though the expected inheritor of a 
princely fortune, was without a profession and de- 
pendent upon his father. Before taking this step, 
however, Edgar disclosed all to his sister. He 
was somewhat alarmed to find that Harriet had 
serious misgivings of the success of his applica- 
tion to their father, after she learned that the ob- 
ject of his regard was no other than the unknown 
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beauty of the corner pew. Harriet was older and 
had lived more with their father than Edgar, and 
she understood his character far better. She 
knew that Mr. Gransden was a proud, ambitious 
man, and that he would expect his son to make a 
match that would increase, if not his wealth, his 
family influence, and she feared that her brother’s 
choice would call down his serious displeasure. 

Edgar, however, was resolved, and he sought 
his father, to prefer his request. Mr. Gransden 
listened to the confession and demand of his son 
without a comment, but when at length Edgar 
spoke of the family of his beloved, and the words 
‘*Florence Sandys’’ trembled from his lips, his 
father sprang from his chair as if stung by some 
venomous reptile, the blood flowed in a purple 
torrent to his swollen face, and hissing out the 
name of ‘‘Sandys!’’ he cried—‘*‘ What demon 
has tempted you to mention that accursed name 
to me ?”’ 

Pale and alarmed, Edgar attempted a reply, 
but his father motioned him to cease, and in a 
voice of passion, he exclaimed—*‘‘ Leave me, and 
never let me hear that name again, or you are no 
son of mine!’’ Then turning and entering an 
adjoining room, he closed the door after him vio- 
lently. 

With a perturbed, excited mind, Edgar imme- 
diately rejoined his sister, and poured into her 
sympathizing ear the account of his father’s 
strange and violent reception of his communica- 
tion. 

Harriet heard his story with infinite concern, 
for though prepared for strong objections on the 
part of her father, she had not expected any ex- 
hibition of violence such as her brother described. 

‘** What can be the cause of my father’s enmity 
to Mr. Sandys or his family ?’”’ said Edgar as he 
hastily walked the floor, with a flushed face and 
excited manner. ‘‘If he has objections, good 
objections, why not explain them to me? Iam 
not a child, nor can I suffer myself to be treated 
as one where my happiness is so dearly concern- 
ed. I never heard my father mention the name 
of Sandys in my life. I knew not that he was 
aware of its existence. If there is good and sub- 
stantial reason for his enmity, why am I in igno- 
rance of it?) Have you ever heard him mention 
the name, Harriet? Can you give me any clue 
to unravel this mystery ?”’ 

Harriet protested with deep concern that her 
ignorance was as great as his own. 

‘* Mystery! Yes, it isa mystery,’’ continued 
Edgar; ‘‘and now I can understand why I was 
received with so much mistrust and coldness by 
Florence and her father—why it is that even now 
they preserve towards me an unnatural reserve. 
I will go to Mr. Sandys at once and ask for an 
explanation from him, since I am denied it by 
my father.’’ 

But Harriet interposed to prevent this hasty, 
ill-judged step, pointing out to her brother the 
evil consequences to his suit which might follow 
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such an imprudent step. Edgar suffered himself 
to be influenced by her sensible advice, and 
agreed to adopt the plan which she suggested, 
which was to apply to an old gentleman who had 
been for many years chief clerk and confidential 
friend of their grandfather, for enlightenment upon 
this painful subject. Mr. Foster, in his early life 
having lived in the family of his employer, and 
being from his position acquainted with all the 
private affairs of the family, Harriet thought 
would not only be the most likely person to pos- 
sess the information, but also the most proper 
and prudent person to consult on so delicate a 
matter. During the childhood of Harriet and 
Edgar, Mr. Foster had been in the habit of visit- 
ing them frequently, and they were both great 
favorites of the old gentleman, but within late 
years a complaint in his lower limbs had pre- 
vented his leaving his house, and both Harriet 
and Edgar were since in the habit of visiting him 
occasionally in his bachelor establishment. 

Edgar’s mind was in too great a state of excite- 
ment to admit of his delaying a moment to follow 
out his sister’s suggestion, and he set off imme- 
diately to visit Mr. Foster. His first question 
was an abrupt inquiry of that gentleman whether 
he knew Mr. Sandys. 

Mr. Foster looked somewhat surprised at this 
question, but he answered immediately—‘‘ Yes ; 
certainly, my dear boy.”’ 

‘* And his daughter, Florence Sandys ?”’ 

‘‘ Of course; she is my most attentive visitor, 
and has only just left me.’’ 

Edgar’s astonishment increased at every step 
he took in this matter, and he exclaimed, impetu- 
ously—‘‘ Then will you tell me who they are and 
why it is that my father feels so bitterly towards 
them ?”’ 

Mr. Foster looked at his young friend for an 
instant with a peculiar expression of countenance, 
and then said—‘‘Is it possible, my dear Edgar, 
that you do not know who they are ?”’ 

‘*T know Mr. Sandys only as a worthy, excel- 
lent man; his daughter as the loveliest and best 
of her sex. I never knew till this morning that 
my father had ever heard of their existence.”’ 

Mr. Foster paused for an instant, and various 
emotions flitted across his countenance. Then 
raising his eyes to Edgar’s face, he said, gravely 
—‘'Mr. Sandys’ wife was Florence Gransden, 
your father’s half sister, and Florence is your 
cousin.” 

‘“‘My cousin!’’ exclaimed Edgar, and he 
bounded from his chair in the violence of his 
feelings. ‘‘My cousin! Great Heaven, how 
you surprise me, sir!’? Then pausing in his 
rapid progress across the floor, he exclaimed— 
‘‘What have they done? How have they of- 
fended my father that this mystery, this unnatu- 
ral estrangement should prevail between such 
near relations ?’’ 

These were difficult questions to answer. Mr. 
Foster was, however, an eminently just man. 
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He saw that Edgar was singularly interested in 
his unknown relatives, that it was impossible he 
should remain satisfied with the partial light 
which had been thrown upon their history, and 
he deemed it best, difficult as would be the task, 
to explain to him himself how the unhappy rela- 
tions now existing between the families should 
have come to pass. He was prompted, too, in 
this decision, by a strong feeling of justice and 
affection towards Mr. Sandys and his daughter, 
and though it required great delicacy, where the 
conduct of a parent was to be condemned, Mr. 
Foster fulfilled his task with honesty and good 
feeling. ‘This narrative, broken by digressions 
and numberless questions from Edgar, we will 
narrate in an uninterrupted form, that we may 
give a full explanation to the reader and more 
perfectly elucidate our story. 

Mr. Gransden, the grandfather of Edgar, was 
twice married. By his first marriage he became 
the father of a son, and by the second, many 
years after, of a daughter, whose mother died 
shortly after her birth. Mr. Gransden, though 
the accumulator of the large fortune now enjoyed 
by his family, was a man of weak and narrow 
mind, and as he advanced in life, he fell entirely 
under the influence of his son. His daughter, a 
gentle, sweet child, whom her step. brother al- 
ways looked upon as an intruder upon his rights, 
grew up a neglected girl, in as far as concerned 
the affection, tenderness and watchful care re- 
quired by her sex and age—her natural strength 
of character and good sense alone elevating and 
guarding her against the many evils of her lot. 

Her brother married, and Florence was left 
alone to the companionship of her father. When 
she was about the age of nineteen, Florence be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Sandys, then a young 
man just beginning life in a mercantile concern. 
Mr. Sandys was rather a favorite with Mr. Grans- 
den; he amused him, serving to while away the 
ennui of his evening hours, and he received from 
him every encouragement to continue his inti- 
macy in the family. This intimacy progressed 
for many months, till finally a strong attachment 
grew up between the young people. When this 
became known to the younger Gransden, who 
entertained a dislike towards Mr. Sandys, he was 
much incensed, and with his unbounded influence 
over his father, had the power of soon putting a 
stop to any further intercourse. ‘‘ It was great 
presumption,”’ he said, ‘‘ for a beggarly fellow like 
Sandys, who would never be able to make salt to 
his bread, to aspire to Mr. Gransden’s daughter ;”’ 
and he boldly asserted that Sandys’ views pointed 
solely to the expected fortune of the lady. This 
was a sore point with the old gentleman, and he 
peremptorily forbid his daughter to receive or 
speak to Mr. Sandys. But things had gone too 
far for Florence to obey such a cruel mandate. 
Her affection for Sandys had grown up immedi- 
ately beneath her father’s eye and by his tacit 
approval, and it was impossible, at the instigation 
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of an unfounded charge, a mere caprice, for her 
to yield her whole prospect of happiness. 

Mr. Sandys was of a respectable family in a 
neighboring state. His manners, education and 
habits were those of a gentleman, and there was 
but one reasonable objection to his proposal ; he 
was not yet sufficiently established in business to 
enable him to marry with prudence. They were 
both young, however, and willing to wait, and as, 
in our blessed land, all who perseveringly strive 
for the means of living, will in time succeed, this 
objection had little weight with the lovers. 

To these arguments Mr. Gransden, prompted 
by his son, turned a deaf ear, and finally, in a 
most insulting letter, he informed Mr. Sandys 
that, as money was without doubt the object he 
sought, his daughter, if she married him, should 
never see a cent of his. 

This was a terrible blow, not only from its in- 
justice, but because, for a trifling sum, such as 
Mr. Gransden could not have felt the loss of, his 
daughter’s happiness and prosperity might have 
been assured. ‘The lovers, however, were too 
deeply attached to suffer even this harsh threat to 
separate them; they determined to wait patiently 
till Mr. Sandys’ income should be sufficient for 
their simple wants, and then to marry at all risks. 
This determination Florence made known to her 
father, who, enraged at what he called her obsti- 
nacy, threatened to turn her from his house. A 
year of persecution and misery followed, and 
Florence’s health began to fail. Then her lover 
implored her to marry him at once—poverty to- 
gether was not so hard to bear as the evils they 
were now obliged to endure apart. Florence 
communicated her intention firmly to her father ; 
a painful scene ensued, and the next day she left 
the paternal roof for ever. 

In less than a year after Florence’s marriage, 
Mr. Gransden died, leaving the whole of his enor- 
mous fortune to his son. No communication was 
ever made to Florence, by her brother, after this 
event, and she soon had confirmation of her sus- 
picion, that her brother had been her worst enemy. 
In winding up her father’s estate it was found, 
that the concern in which Mr. Sandys had em- 
barked his little all, was made responsible for the 
liability of a third party, and though a word from 
him would have averted their ruin, that word was 
unsaid, and Mr. Sandys became penniless. 

Indignant at their wrongs, yet too proud to 
murmur, Mr. Sandys struggled on for several 
years, on a small salary, as clerk in a mercantile 
house. Several children were born to them during 
this period, none of whom survived but the little 
Florence. Though obliged to toil and endure 
privations, Mr. and Mrs. Sandys were happier 
than when surrounded by the luxuries they had 
abjured for each other. Devotedly attached, con- 
genial in all their tastes and feelings, the burdens 
were light and cheerfully borne which they shared 
together. When little Florence was about eight 
years old, Mr. Sandys received the appointment 
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which he now held, and the salary which it afford- 
ed, though not very large, was ample, compared 
with their former means. Mr. Sandys was now 
enabled to relieve his wife from her constant ex- 
ertions, to afford his family a few luxuries, and 
give his daughter those advantages of education 
which he so much desired for her. 

The vindictiveness of her brother’s feelings 
and conduct towards her, was such as to prevent 
any wish on the part of Mrs. Sandys, as years 
went by, for a reconciliation with him, and both 
husband and wife endeavored as much as possible 
to let the connection fade away from their minds. 
Mrs. Sandys never saw her brother after her mar- 
riage, except at church. Even there it was pain- 
ful to meet him, and she urged her husband to 
take a pew in some other church, but Mr. Sandys 
refused. He said it was not his place to fly from 
the man who had injured him. He could perform 
his devotions with a conscience undisturbed by 
Mr. Gransden’s presence, and his wife should not 
be driven from the church in which she had wor- 
shiped from childhood. If Mr. Gransden was 
uncomfortable, let him leave. But Mr. Gransden 
had no such idea. His family pew was one of the 
outward symbols of his respectability, and he 
occupied it every Sunday morning filled with 
‘* pride, vain-glory and hypocrisy,’* without a 
twinge of conscience relative to the sister whom 
he had so wronged ; contenting himself with turn- 
ing his back to the part of the church she occu- 
pied, and forgetting her! But year after year his 
feclings insensibly took a deeper tone of bitter- 
ness towards her, for it is a fatal consequence 
with the evil-minded to hate those whom they 
have most injured. 

Towards his children, Mr. Gransden observed 
himself, as well as exacted from all around him, 
a profound silence regarding his sister, and they 
grew up without knowing that they had such a 
relative. Mr. and Mrs. Sandys did not follow 
this example with their daughter. From her 
earliest years she had known in what relation the 
occupants of the neighboring pew stood to her, 
and as she grew up, she became acquainted with 
her mother’s history ; so that she had the advan- 
tage during the whole period of Edgar’s specula- 
tions regarding them—of knowing who he was 
and all connected with him. 

The comparative poverty which Mrs. Sandys 
fell into shortly after her marriage, soon had the 
very common effect of diminishing the number of 
her friends. 
in an unfashionable part of the town. 
through the influence of Mr. Gransden, who repre- 
sented her as having thrown herself away in mar- 
riage upon a beggarly, worthless fellow. Others 
left her off, because Mrs. So-and-so no longer 
visited her, till finally her acquaintance was di- 
minished to a very small number of old family 
friends, who still clung to her. ‘These, however, 
dwindled, as year after year went by, by death 
and other changes, till Mrs. Sandys became like a 


Some dropped her because she lived 
Some 
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stranger in her native city ; for in the retirement 
of her life, and in the adversity which she had 
been obliged to struggle against, she had no wish 
to make new friends. Even when better days 
came, that which had once been necessity now 
became her choice. Her happiness was in the 
inner world of her home, in the companionship of 
her beloved husband, and in the training up and 
education of her daughter. She had no wishes 
beyond it, no feelings of sympathy with a world 
which to her had been a heartless one. 

When Florence was little more than sixteen, 
Mrs. Sandys was taken off by a violent disease. 
Even then, in the stern hour of death, the ties of 
blood were unacknowledged. Mrs. Sandys rested 
not in the family vault; stranger hands assisted 
the bereaved husband to lay his wife’s head in the 
grave, and Mr. Gransden went on in the daily 
round of his heartless pleasures, recognizing by 
no outward sign, that his father’s daughter had 
been gathered to the tomb. 

All these circumstances known, it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. and Miss Sandys should have 
experienced great annoyance at the scrutiny which 
they constantly underwent from Edgar Gransden, 
when, after an interval of some years, he again 
made his appearance in the family pew. Nor is 
it astonishing that their reception of his advances 
In the beginning they 
concluded that Edgar was perfectly aware of the 
connection which existed between their families 
and that his conduct was a specimen of bold 
and fashionable effrontery. Their first interview, 
however, caused a doubt on this subject, and a 
further acquaintance confirmed the impression, 
while at the same time it increased the favorable 
opinion which they had already conceived of him. 
At first Mr. Sandys intended to speak to Edgar 
on the subject of their peculiar position with re- 
gard to one another, but a strong disinclination to 
claim relationship with a family which had so 
entirely disowned them—a feeling sharpened by 
his sense of Mr. Gransden’s wealth and influence, 
and his own poverty—as well as a proud repug- 
nance to making the young man acquainted with 
circumstances which his own father had seen fit 
to conceal from him, made him hesitate. Though 
determined to discourage the acquaintance, a 
closer knowledge of Edgar disposed Mr. Sandys 
Edgar’s warm and flattering 
overtures of friendship, his prepossessing man- 
ners and cultivated mind, had so strongly influ- 
enced him in his favor, that he found it difficult 
to reject his advances, and he soon began to ques- 
tion, whether he was right in flinging from him 
the spontaneous regard of one who was innocent 
of all unkindness towards them, and whose only 
fault in their eyes was, that he was his father’s 
son; the secret bias of his feelings leading him to 
the conclusion, that as Edgar was old enough to 
form his friendships without dictation, his father’s 
prejudices and enmities should have no weight, 
and he rather gave himself credit for the spirit of 


was so cold and repulsive. 


to alter his purpose. 
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forgiveness and charity, which had enabled him 
to forget the past, and receive the young man as 
he would have done any other stranger. Thus 
cheating himself, as we all do, into what he liked 
best. 

It was strange, did we not know that it is al- 
ways so—that Mr. Sandys never should have 
thought of the possible influence of his daughter, 
in calling forth this remarkable interest on the 
part of Edgar. But it was in fact the last idea that 
entered his mind, for always thinking of Florence 
himself as a mere child, he took it for granted 
that she was viewed in the same light by others. 

Edgar listened to this relation in breathless 
attention. His sharp, searching questions, draw- 
ing forth every particular from Mr. Foster. That 
his aunt had been treated with great injustice and 
severity by his grandfather, he did not hesitate to 
affirm, and not even the blindness of filial regard 
could conceal, that his father had been a hard and 
unkind brother. 

** And we,”’ said Edgar with emotion, as the old 
gentleman paused, ‘* have been rolling in wealth, 
while my poor aunt was suffering the hardships 
and privations of poverty ;—wealth too, which in 
How well I re- 
member her sweet, mild face, as she sat every 
Sunday in the corner pew at church! Was there 
no other objection made to Mr. Sandys and their 
marriage than those you have mentioned, my dear 


justice she should have shared. 


sir ?”’ 

Mr. Foster shook his head and gravely answer- 
ed, none. 

A dark shade crossed Edgar's face. His father’s 
character and conduct was opening to him in a 
most painful light, and with a burst of impetuous 
feeling he poured out to Mr. Foster a history of 
his acquaintance with Mr. Sandys, and of his deep 
and fervent love for his daughter. 

Mr. Foster listened with concern to this con- 
fession, and his first comment was a question as 
to what Edgar meant to do under present circum- 
stances ? 

** As I can never sympathize with my father in 
his vindictive feelings towards my aunt’s family,”’ 
replied Edgar firmly, ‘‘I shall inform him of my 
intention to follow up my suit with Miss Sandys, 
and if he decides to fling me off, as he has done 
them, I will abide the Thank 
God I have hands to work, and education and 
ability to aid them, and if Florence will accept 
me, and wait till I have acquired the means to 
support her, we will marry and be happy as were 
her parents before her, spite of poverty and the 
world’s cold frowns.”’ 

** But would it not be as well, my dear Edgar, 
before risking your father's displeasure, to ascer- 
tain if your addresses would be acceptable to Flo- 
rence and her father ?”’ 

Edgar’s countenance fell. 


consequences. 


This was a view of 


the case, which, in the ardor of his feelings, he had 
He replied immediately, however. 


He likes 


not yet taken. 
** Of Mr. Sandys I have little fear. 
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me, Iam sure. He hasalwavs known who! am, 
it seems, and he certainly could not object to my 
doing as he did himself. Of Florence's senti- 
ments, it is true, I am ignorant, but I will soon 
learn my fate from her.” 

Edgar sat for a few moments in deep medita- 
tion, then taking up his hat, he hastily left the 
house, and with rapid steps proceeded towards 
Mr. Sandys’ residence. His visit was at an un- 
wonted hour, but the servant introduced him im- 
mediately into the pleasant little parlor usually 
occupied by Florence, and where she now sat 
alone. He approached her with a quick step, and 
taking her extended hand held it within his, gazing 
silently and intently upon her till the color deep- 
ened in her face. ‘Then seating himself beside 
her, he concealed his eyes with one hand, striving 
with an effort to compose his agitated feelings. 

‘**T fear you are ill, Mr. Gransden,”’ said Flo- 
rence, surprised by his singular demeanor. ‘‘ Is 
there anything you will have ?"* 

Edgar’s hand fell, and looking at her fixedly, 
he said ; ‘* Will you believe me when I tell you, 
that till within the last three hours I never knew 
that the same blood runs in our veins, that we are 
relations ?”’ 

‘* Both my father and myself were satisfied of 
re plie d Florenc e, 


your ignorance of that fact, 
kindly. 

** And why did you never tell me of it, Flo- 
rence ?”’ 

‘*T believe my father thought, Mr. Gransden, 
that we were not the proper persons to inform 
you,”’ said Florence, a little proudly. 

** Do not call me by that formal name, dearest 
Florence,’’ he replied, impetuously. ‘"Am I not 
your cousin? Call me Edgar—Cousin Edgar, if 
you will !’’ 

**Well then, cousin Edgar,’’ Florence, 
laughing off the embarrassment which the warmth 
of his address had occasioned, ‘‘ how was it that 
you learned you had such a relation ?”’ 

Edgar’s countenance fell, and he arose and 
paced the room with rapid steps, then resuming 
his seat beside her, he exclaimed : 

‘* Dear Florence, how shall I tell you all the 
feelings that are burning and struggling in my 
heart? Oh! smile upon me, pity me, or I am 
lost. Florence, I love you! but I come to you a 
beggar, with nothing to offer save that love—the 
deepest, the most fervent that man ever cherish- 
ed. Yet one word from you, beloved Florence, 
will nerve my heart to such exertions as must 
bring blessings in their train. With that word to 
cheer me, I can brave every difficulty, even an 
unjust parent’s curse.”’ 

Florence grew deadly pale as Gransden ceased. 
At length, with astrong effort, she replied, though 
her voice faltered a little, 

‘*You are very good—very kind. I feel the 
compliment which you pay me very sincerely, but 
excuse me, if I beg you will never mention this 
subject again.”’ 
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‘* Then you are utterly indifferent to me, Flo- 
rence ?”’ 

**Oh! no,”’ she replied, quickly, ‘‘ not indiffer- 
ent; far from it. I have—we both have, a great 
regard for you, and now,”’ she continued, trying 
to smile, ‘‘ as you have claimed kindred with us, 
we shall feel a deeper, kindlaer interest in you.”’ 

‘*And do you think, Florence, that a mere 
cousin’s love could satisfy me after all I have con- 
fessed to you ?”’ 

** Do not, I entreat,’’ cried Florence, decidedly, 
though with increasing agitation—‘‘ do not pur- 
sue this conversation ; I cannot, I must not listen 
to you, Mr. Gransden.”’ 

‘* And must I go forth, in the bitterness and 
desolation of my lot, with no further reply than 
this? Am I not to be told why you cannot listen 
to me ?”’ 

“Few would ask such a question of a self- 
respecting woman, after what you have told me, 
Mr. Gransden,”’ said Florence, with some haugh- 
tiness, ‘‘ but since you press me, it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that I can never submit to become 
an unwelcome intruder into any family.’’ 

‘*And yet your parents argued differently, 
Florence ?”’ 

‘* My parents were differently situated. J have 
never been igaorant of the relative positions of 
our families, 1 know everything, and my mother's 
wrongs must be a warning to her child.”’ 

**I acknowledge your mother’s wrongs,”’ re- 
plied Edgar, somewhat wounded by her manner ; 
‘*and no one can feel them more bitterly than I, 
for I am, in doing so, forced to condemn a parent. 
Yet, in the strength of my love for you, I am 
ready to disobey that parent and sacrifice every 
worldly consideration he can offer. If you loved 
me, Florence—if you even thought that you could 
love me, some sacrifice on your part would not be 
impossible. But I see it all. I have deceived, 
deluded myself, and I awake from a dream which 
has long filled my heart with feelings of wretched- 
ness, such as I pray it may never be your lot to 
suffer. Farewell, Florence, may God bless and 
give you every happiness,’’ and he rushed from 
the room. 

Edgar reached the street door before he dis- 
covered that he had left his hatin the parlor. Im- 
mediately retracing his steps, he hurried back for 
it. The door yielded noiselessly to his hand. He 
entered and beheld Florence kneeling before the 
sofa upon which she had been seated, her face 
buried in her hands, and her whole frame shaking 
with the sobs of anguish that burst from her full 
heart. 

Edgar gazed upon the prostrate form of the 
being he idolized, till the warm tears rose to his 
eyes, but when she raised her streaming face, 
and with hands impetuously clasped, murmured, 
‘* Forgive me, O God, for I am very miserable ;"’ 
he passed to her side. Neither spoke, but bend- 
ing over the kneeling girl, he raised her from the 
floor, and seated her on the sofa beside him, her 
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head fell upon his shoulder and she wept unre- 
strainedly, her strength, her power of resistance, 
all gone, as she yielded to the softness which her 
strong will heretofore had alone been able to over- 
come. 

Another moment and she withdrew herself from 
his arms and turned away. Edgar rose. He 
seized her hands, while he impressed kiss after 
kiss upon their snowy surface. Another moment 
and he was gone, pacing with rapid steps towards 
his home. 

How strange! No word had passed between 
them, yet Gransden knew by love’s unerring in- 
telligence, that Florence loved him! It was not 
necessary for the lips to tell him, that the heart 
which had throbbed so near to his, was all his 
own. He felt that it was so, and wished not for 
words to confirm his blissful certainty, and with 
his bosom filled with the exulting hopes to which 
this assurance had given rise, he returned home 
to write to Mr. Sandys a full exposition of his 
feelings, views and situation. 

After dispatching this letter, Edgar sought his 
sister, and in a long conversation with her, inform- 
ed her of all the particulars related to him by Mr. 
Foster, and of his present position and hopes 
Harriet’s astonishment on learning the near con- 
nection subsisting between the Sandys family and 
their own, was as great as Edgar’s had been, and 
her condemnation of her father’s coursé even 
more decided. She approved of Edgar's deter- 
mination to urge his suit with Florence, and also 
of his resolution to enter upon some mode of life 
which would enable him to gain an independent 
livelihood, her bigh spirit revolting at the tyranny 
which it was evident her father intended to exer- 
cise over her brother, in the dearest interests ot 
his life. She soothed, consoled and comforted 
him, as only an affectionate sister can do, and in 
her sympathy, Edgar found his greatest support 

In the evening Edgar received the anxiously 
looked for reply of Mr. Sandys to his letter. Mr. 
Sandys’ letter was kind, manly and affectionate 
He assured Edgar, on his own part, of his warm 
approbation and regard, but added that it was un- 
necessary to dwell upon his views relative to the 
application which he had made, as it was a point 
which must be decided by his daughter, and 
Florence had already decided against him. His 
daughter, he said, would allow herself to take but 
one view of this subject, and that one was too 
humiliating to herself, to admit of her entertain- 
ing his proposal for an instant. She desired that 
this might be considered a decisive answer, and 
begged Edgar’s forgiveness for the pain which 
she had given him. Mr. Sandys added, that as 
it could only be conducive of unpleasant feelings 
on both sides, he thought it best to say, that it 
would be well for Mr. Gransden and his daughter 
not to meet for some time. He did not, how- 
ever, consider this prohibition as extending to the 
future, for in the high regard which he enter- 
tained for Edgar, he hoped when all painful feel- 
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ings had subsided, to be able once more to wel- 
come him as a friend. 

This letter was a severe blow to Edgar. He 
had left Florence in the sure though secret know- 
ledge of being loved; flushed with hope and 
utterly unprepared for the severe sentence which 
she had passed upon him. For a moment he 
called her cold, heartless and cruel, but in a little 
while his better feelings returned. Though he 
could not fathom all the motives which influenced 
her—though he knew nothing of the thousand 
little bitter irritable feelings which had colored 
her opinions through life, towards a relation who 
had wronged and despised her parents, and who, 
in the strength of his wealth and arrogance, had 
built up a wall of separation between them which 
had influenced her whole existence—though he 
could not call up the picture of a toiling father and 
care-worn mother, doomed to obscurity by the 
injustice of that relative, still, he could enter suffi- 
ciently into her feelings to comprehend and excuse 
what at first seemed overstrained and harsh, and 
with the recollection of those few moments of 
deep though silent emotion, in their last inter- 
view, warm at his heart, he wrote to Florence. 
His letter was manly and tender. He assured 
her, that nothing but her marriage with another, 
should ever induce him to forego the hope of one 
day winning her hand. He told her that he should 
obey her command, and not make any attempt to 
see her, but that all his efforts should now be 
strained to one point; to secure an independent 
and honorable support, which would entitle him, 
one day, to ask her to become his wife, before 
the whole world. He asked no answer to this 
letter, he only wished her to know that the love 
which he bore her, must endure with his life, 
and with this knowledge impressed upon her 
mind, he was willing to await the future with a 
patient, hopeful heart. He did not speak of his 
father, or attempt to combat any of her prejudices, 
but left it to her good sense to perceive the injus- 
tice of visiting the offences of his father on him. 

This letter of Edgar’s showed a deep insight 
into woman’s nature. Even if he had not pos- 
sessed a secret belief in Florence's tenderness to- 
wards himself, he could not have fallen upon a 
method more calculated to win her heart. He 
asked nothing for the present, he called up no 
feeling of opposition, but with a total abandon- 
ment to the one sole object, he laid at her feet his 
pride, his self-love, his whole prospect of happi- 
Few disengaged hearts could have with- 
stood the delicate flattery of such a course, few 
generous ones have resisted it. 

His determination made, Edgar now sought his 
father, and in respectful terms expressed his de- 
sire to enter into business, and requested his as- 
sistance. 

‘* Business ?’’ replied Mr. Gransden, reddening 
with anger. 
any business ? 


ness. 


Is there a young man in America 


** Pray sir, what need have you of 
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with a larger allowance than you have? Is there 
another so independent ?”’ 

‘* Excuse me, sir. Iam far from being inde- 
pendent, as you have lately shown me. I cannot 
marry as I wish, and in the most important step 
of my life, I am utterly without independence.” 

‘* And so you shall remain, sir,’’ replied Mr. 
Gransden, violently, ‘‘ as far as I am concerned, 
if your intention is to marry that beggarly girl 
whom you mentioned to me the other day.”’ 

‘*T have no intention of marrying at present, 
sir,’’ said Edgar, striving to be calm, ‘‘as it has 
been my misfortune to be rejected by Miss San- 
dys, but, as I shall never give up the pursuit, so 
long as my cousin remains unmarried, I wish to 
provide for my future subsistence, should Flo- 
rence in time reward my constancy and honor me 
with her hand.” 

Nothing could have been more calculated to 
exasperate the temper of Mr. Gransden than this 
reply of Edgar’s. Every sentence contained its 
poison. He overwhelmed Edgar with reproaches 
and insults, and heaped upon the object of his 
love the most withering sarcasms. He swore an 
impious oath, that not a dollar of his should ever 
go to enrich one of the name of Sandys, and con- 
cluded by bidding Edgar begone—to leave his 
house, and never to appear in his presence, or ex- 
pect a cent from him, till he had repented of his 
present conduct. 

Edgar left his father’s presence with an unfal- 
tering step, and with a stern and high determina- 
tion in his heart. He sought his sister, and for 
hours these two attached relatives poured out to 
each other their sympathy and their grief. Then 
Edgar left his father’s roof and sought Mr. Fos- 
ter. The tale which he was obliged to pour into 
the ear of his kind old friend was a painful one, 
but it was necessary, as it was upon him that 
Edgar leaned for advice and assistance in his now 
destitute condition. 

Mr. Foster, though much distressed at this un- 
happy state of things, entered with ready interest 
into Edgar’s feelings. After conversing for some 
time, he said, ‘‘ Well, my dear boy, I see nothing 
better for you, than to place yourself in my hands 
I am an old bachelor, with more money than I 
can use, and as I intended it all for you at my 
death, I see no reason why you should not enjoy 
some of it now, when you most want it. It was 
all made through your grandfather's means, so 
you need feel no scruple. I have kept up many 
of my old business acquaintance, and I have no 
doubt that with the influence I possess, and a 
little capital, we can get you safely niched into 
some safe business concern. You shall be a son 
to me, my dear Edgar. Come and live with me 
and be a comfort to my old age. I shall be the 
greatest gainer.”’ 

Edgar was deeply touched by this warm and 
generous conduct of his old friend. He could 
scarcely give utterance to his feelings; Mr. Fos- 
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ter stopped all expression of thanks, and after 
some demurrings, some scruples on the part of 
Edgar were overcome, it was decided that he 
should immediately take up his residence with 
Mr. Foster and commence his career. 

In a few weeks Mr. Foster’s exertions were 
crowned with success, and with an amount of 
capital much larger than Edgar deemed necessary 
to abstract from his friend’s fortune, he was taken 
into a large and flourishing firm. 

Harriet, during this period, spite of her father’s 
prohibition, was constant in her affectionate at- 
tentions to her brother, cheering him in his pro- 
gress and consoling him with her sympathy and 
hopes for the f@ture. Immediately after Edgar 
left his father’s house, Harriet had written to her 
cousin, informing her of the unhappy event that 
had occurred, and of her brother’s steady deter- 
mination to pursue the course he had laid down. 
She expressed her own friendly and affectionate 
sentiments towards her lately discovered relatives, 
with an assurance of the pleasure with which she 
looked forward to one day becoming acquainted 
with them. This letter was replied to by a hur- 
ried, agitated and most incoherent note, upon 
which the traces of tears were apparent. This 
note was too precious to Edgar to be returned, 
and Harriet, like a good sister, suffered him to 
keep it. . 

Harriet was unable to give her brother any 
favorable accounts of her father’s feelings towards 
him, and she would not distress him by telling 
him the whole truth. Mr. Gransden never in- 
quired for his son, and never uttered his name. 
If by any chance it was mentioned before him, he 
flew into a violent passion, and upon several 
occasions, when letters addressed to Edgar came 
into his hands, he had trampled upon them in a 
frenzy of rage, or thrown them into the fire. At 
present she saw no hope of a change, but with a 
firm faith in the influence of time, she awaited the 
moment to sow the good seed. 

Months passed by, and Edgar never saw Flo- 
rence, save once a week, from the gallery of the 
church, for though shut out from his father’s pew, 
he could not deny himself the pleasure of offering 
up his prayers within the same walls with her, of 
gazing upon her sweet face, and feeling the ele- 
vating influence of her presence. Mr. Sandys he 
occasionally saw at Mr. Foster’s. By him he 
was always received with warmth and feeling, 
but Florence ceased her visits to their old friend 
when he became an inmate of his house. 

A long, dreary winter passed away, followed 
by a sober, active summer, and still more busy 
autumn, closing Edgar’s first year as a business 
man. Though slow, his progress had been steady, 
and he still looked with an unfading hope to the 
future. 

About this period Mr. Gransden was seized 
with a violent inflammatory disease, and he re- 
mained for some days in a very critical situation. 
When her fears were most deeply excited about 
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him, Harriet ventured to mention her brother’s 
name to her father and ask him to receive him, 
but this proposal threw Mr. Gransden into such 
a paroxysm of rage, that the physician assured 
her he would not answer for her father’s life, if it 
was repeated. 

In a few weeks Mr. Gransden was again re- 
stored to comparative health, but with the assu- 
rance from his physician, that any imprudence 
would bring on a fatal relapse. Mr. Gransden, 
however, in his indomitable self-will, gave little 
heed to this advice. He ate and drank and ex- 
posed himself without the least precaution, and 
the result was, as had been foretold, that he was 
again seized with an attack so violent as to leave 
little or no hope of his recovery. 

Under these painful circumstances, Harriet was 
at a loss howto act. Her knowledge of the effect 
which the mention of her brother’s name had pro- 
duced upon her father before, rendered it highly 
dangerous to attemptit again ; yet how could she 
suffer him to die in enmity with his son—how 
overlook the important influence which it might 
probably have upon her beloved brother’s worldly 
interest? The physicians, however, forbid posi- 
tively any allusion to agitating topics, and she was 
obliged to await in deep anxiety the event. 

Several days of great anxiety and fading hopes 
passed by, when, one night, Harriet took her 
place beside her father’s bed, to relieve the nurse, 
who had retired to take some rest. The patient 
was restless and uneasy, and as the night deep- 
ened, the stupor which had obscured his mind all 
day, gradually passed away. At his request, 
Harriet raised his head and placed the light upon 
the table beside his bed. For some time his 
brightened eye wandered rapidly round the room, 
then in a voice scarcely audible, he directed his 
daughter to bring him a certain drawer from a 
small escritoire in the chamber. Harriet did so. 
The sick man took from it with his trembling 
hands a paper bound up and sealed, and laid it 
upon the bed. Again his eye wandered over 
every object in the apartment, then turning to his 
daughter, he said, in a hollow whisper—** It will 
all be yours, Harriet—all! ‘Take it;’’ and he 
handed her the paper. 

‘*And Edgar, my dear father, my beloved 
brother! Will you not forgive him? Oh! do 
not shut him out from your heart in this awful 
hour.” 

‘* Never !—Let him starve!” hissed the dying 
man. 

‘“ Oh! no, no, father,’’ exclaimed the terrified 
girl, sinking on her knees beside the bed, ‘‘ for- 
give him,—forgive your son. Destroy this fatal 
paper, and let your children share alike. Die not 
with a curse upon your lips !’’ 

With a dying effort the sick man raised himself 
from his pillow, and in a steady voice called upon 
his daughter to swear that not a farthing of his 
should ever be shared with her brother. It ap- 
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him, that the purpose of his will might be frus- 
trated by his daughter’s act. The idea that any 
one would be willing to surrender a large fortune 
lawfully their own, having been the last to enter 
his mind. 

Harriet arose from her kneeling posture and 
stood erect before her father. ‘I cannot swear 
to wrong the innocent,’’ she said, ‘‘ nor will I 
aid in this great injustice. Oh! father,’’ she 
cried, clasping her hands in a burst of grief, ‘‘ re- 
pent, and cast not all mercy from you.”’ 

‘** Swear,’’ screamed the dying man, “‘ or I will 
curse—”’ 

But his sentence was unfinished, the jaw fell, 
and the eye rolled upward, glazed in death. 

At this horrible sight, a smothered cry burst 
from Harriet’s lips, and she sank senseless upon 
the floor. 

The gray light of dawn had begun dimly to 
penetrate the closed curtains of the chamber of 
death ere Harriet was aroused from her swoon. 
As she arose the rays of the lamp fell upon the 
rigid face of her father, and with one rapid retro- 
spect the whole dreadful scene was before her. 
A burst of tears relieved her full heart, then ap- 
proaching the bed, she reverently closed her dead 
parent’s eyes. As she retired, awed and shud- 
dering from this contact with death, the paper 
which her father had given her fell upon the floor. 
She picked it up. It was endorsed—‘‘ My last 
will and testament,’’ and directed to her. 

For a few moments Harriet remained motion- 
less, with the paperinherhand. Then removing 
the light to a distant part of the room, she examined 
it carefully. Another moment, and she delibe- 
rately tore open the will. Everything her father 
possessed in the world had been left to her! Ed- 
gar’s name was not even mentioned, nor a single 
bequest made. She was sole heir to that enor- 
mous fortune! 

With calmness and deliberation Harriet read 
the document through. When she had finished 
it, she approached the bed and knelt for many 
minutes in silent prayer beside her father's re- 
mains. She arose strengthened, comforted and 
justified in the step which she was now about to 
take ; for to shield her father’s memory from the 
reproach of injustice beyond the grave, and to 
secure to her beloved brother the inheritance 
which was justly his due, where her holy objects. 
That Edgar might never know his father’s un- 
dying animosity to him—that he might be able to 
cherish his memory through life with tenderness, 
could only be achieved by destroying the docu- 
ment which was the witness of his implacable 
resentment, and this the high-hearted girl deter- 


mined todo. ‘‘I can be the only sufferer,’’ she 


said, ‘‘ by the act, and Edgar will enjoy his right- 
ful inheritance, respecting his father’s memory, 
and ignorant that he owes it to me.”’ 

How little do we reflect upon the strange and 
eventful scenes in the drama of life which are 
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constantly enacting around us, as we carelessly 
gaze upon those dumb enclosures of brick and 
mortar, the closely packed houses of a large city. 
The scene which took place in that chamber of 
death illustrates our remark, and might have fur- 
nished food for the pencil. 

Upon the bed, in a handsome apartment, sur- 
rounded by a!l the trappings of wealth, lay the 
rigid form of the departed. The very luxuries 
and remedies collected together for his comfort 
and relief, upon the table beside his bed, render- 
ing more startingly vivid the change which had 
just taken place. The gray dawn scarcely pene- 
trated the heavily curtained windows, and a single 
light glimmered in this spaciou§ apartment; re- 
vealing the ghastly and unmistakable object which 
lay upon the couch, and casting its yellow rays 
full upon the bloodless face and excited eye of 
Harriet Gransden, as bending over it, she applied 
her father’s will to the lamp. The flame rose, 
and in a few moments a heap of ashes lay upon 
the marble slab before her. Another moment and 
these were carefully gathered up and thrown into 
the fire, and no trace remained to prove that a 
will had ever existed. Once more Harriet ap- 
proached the bed, and bendirg over it she pressed 
her lips to the marble brow of her father. This 
done, she left the room, and summoning the at- 
tendants, she sent for her brother. 

When the last rites were paid to the departed, 
search was made fora will. There was, of course, 
none to be found, and Edgar, with his sister, 
shared, according to law, their father’s estate. 
Harriet kept her secret, and was amply repaid for 
the pain which her extraordinary step had caused 
her, by witnessing the heartfelt satisfaction which 
Edgar felt in the belief that some relenting feel- 
ings towards him had induced his father to for- 
bear making a will. 

It was in church that we first introduced to the 
reader the characters in our tale. In that same 
dim old church, we will now take leave of them. 
It was early summer, and the morning was yet 
young, yet a clergyman in his surplice already 
sat within the chancel. The summer wind came 
wooingly through the half-opened windows, while 
it wafted against the glass, from time to time, 
with a soothing sound, the soft green branches of 
the weeping willows which grew hard by. The 
clergyman looked at his watch once or twice, till 
at length the sound of approaching carriage- 
wheels was heard, and in a few moments the 
sexton threw open a door and ushered a bridal 
party up the aisle. 

Edgar Gransden led the way, leading by the 
arm an infirm old man. They were followed by 
Miss Gransden, supported by a young gentleman. 
Mr. Sandys came next, and upon his arm leaned 
his daughter, habited in bridal white and covered 
nearly to her feet by a rich lace veil. While be 
hind came one or two intimate friends. 

The beautiful marriage service of the Episco- 
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pal church commenced, and in a few minutes Ed- 
gar Gransden and Florence Sandys were united 
for life. 

As the party passed out of the church, cheer- 
fulness and smiles taking the place of the solemn 
countenances with which they had entered it, 
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Edgar and his bride approached the pew of Mr. 
Sandys. Both their eyes were bent upon it, 
while Edgar, pressing the arm which reposed in 
his, bent down and whispered—‘‘I shall never 
see you there again, dear Florence, but I shall 
always love that dim old ‘ Corner Pew.’ "’ 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


A Cottage Dwelling with four Rooms, with a back 
kitchen, cellar and other conveniences. 


Accommodation.—The accommodations of this 
dwelling are, as usual, a kitchen, a; with closet 
under the stairs, h; back kitchen, b; parlor, c; 


bed-room, d; dust hole or place for fuel, f; and 
privy, g. There isa bed-room over the kitchen, 
and two useful garrets, one over c, e, f, and the 
other over b, d, g, which may be lighted from the 
ends. The apartment, e, may in this, as in most 
of the other designs, be used either as a cellar or 
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cow-house, or a place for keeping fuel and lumber, 
or as a receptacle for potatoes and other roots, or 
whatever may be most desirable in the given local- 
ity. We are aware that there are objections to 
having a cow- house and pig-sty too close toa dwell- 
ing, but it will be recollected that much depends on 
the manner in which these animals are kept; but 
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by having the door of the cow-house far apart from 
the door of the house, the practical inconvenience 
would not be felt. We think the apartment for a 
cow ought to be added to all cottages not having a 
cellar, because if not used for the former purpose, 
it may be applied to the latter, and a cellar is al- 
most everywhere a great source of comfort to the 
cottager. 

Construction.—T he paneled piers may be built of 
stone in courses, or of brick, or they may be framed 
of wood and filled in with brick and covered with 
cement. The same may be observed as to the 
architrave, which rests on these piers or pilasters 
and supports of the roof. The interspaces between 
the pilasters may be formed of frize, which will 
support its own weight and be of sufficient thick- 
ness to keep out the weather and maintain a steady 
temperature, for the weight of the roof is supposed 
to be carried by the piers. A good deal of the 
beauty of this, and indeed of most designs for 
cottages showing pilasters, depends on the maté- 
rials with which the panels or cementitious part of 
the wall is filled up. 

General Estimate.—Cubic contents, 12,563 feet, 
at 9 cts. per foot, $1130 67; at 6 cts., $753 78; 
at 44 cts., 565 334. 
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LADIES’ 


WORK DEPARTMENT.—KNITTING. 


We did not exhaust this subject last month. Such an 
useful art will furnish materials for another article. The 
knitting of the family stockings has, to be sure, been in 
@ great measure superseded by the cheapness of the 
manufactured article. Still, the warmest and most last- 
ing stockings are those knit by hand. We know seve- 
ral elderly ladies who now do the work of charity with 
their knitting needles, furnishing many pairs of strong, 
substantial stockings for the poor. One Boston lady of 
our acquaintance knit eighty pairs in one year, for a 
charitably society to distribute. She was rich, and gave 
“many alms,” but said she most enjoyed giving the 
stockings, because she had then done something herself 
for the poor. The money she gave away others had 
given to her. This benevolent lady will know how to 
sympathize with the good old English Lady Dufferin, 
who so feelingly laments the encroachments of 


“Those power-looms and odd machines—those whizzing 
things with wheels, 

That evermore ‘keep moving,’—besides, one really feels 

So superannuated-like, and laid upon the shelf, 

When one sees @ worsted stocking get up and knit 


itself.” 


But the work we give can hardly be superseded by 
machinery—and we are giad that ladies’ fingers still 
have a mission to perform. 

Here is a pretty pattern for a 
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PELERINE, OR HALF CAP. 
WHITE BERLIN WOOL.—STEEL PINS NO. 11. 





Cast on one hundred and thirty loops, knit one plain 
row. 

Second needle—pass the wool twice over the needle, 
and take two together; repeat to the end, and pear! back. 

Fourth needle—take two together, knit plain to the 
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end; knit the next three needles plain, decreasing one 
ateach end. The above to be repeated, decreasing one 
at each end of every needle, until there are seven rows 
of open knitting, which forms the head piece. 

Take twenty-nine stitches off one end of the pin; knit 
as before, narrowing at the same end of the needle until 
there are fourteen loops left, which must be taken off; 
take up twenty-nine loops on the other side, and knit as 
before, narrowing at the same end of the needle until 
the loops are reduced to fourteen. Cast off. This forms 
the back part; join it up behind, take the stitches at the 
front, and take up the loops at the back; knit one plain 
round at the top; next round, pass the wool over twice, 
then knit two plain rounds, and take off; pick up the 
loops behind, which will be about eighty; turn the wool 
over twice to make a row of holes, then knit two plain 
rounds and take off. 

Run a satin ribbon through the holes at the top, and 
round the face and back. Sew on ribbon strings. 

Another very becoming pattern is the 


OPERA CAP. 





This is prettiest in double German wool, but three- 
thread fleecy may be used. 

Cast on seventy-four stitches, white. 

White.— Pear! one row, knit one row. 

Pearl one row, coloured. Bring the wool before the 
needle, and knit two stitches together. 

White.—Pearl one row, knit one row. 

White.—Pear! one row, knit one row 

The above forms the border. 

First division, colored.—Pearl one row. Knit one row, 
decreasing one stitch ateach end. Knitone row. Knit 
a fancy row, by taking two stitches together, keeping 
the wool before the needle. 

Second, white.—Pearl one row, decreasing one stitch 
ateachend. Knit one row, decreasing two stitches at 
each end. Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 
end. Knit a fancy row as before. 

Third, colored.—Pearl one row, decreasing one stitch 
at each end. Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at 
each end. Knit one row. without decreasing. Knit a 
fancy row as before. 

Fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh.—The third division to be 
repeated, alternately with white and colored wool 
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Eighth, white; ninth, colored.—In these last two divi- 
sions, only two stitches are to be decreased in each; this 
is to be done in the row after the pearl, decreasing one 
stitch at each end. 

N. B.—There should be forty stitches left on the needle 
in the last row.* 

Pick up thirty stitches on each side, and make the 
borders at the sides and back like the first. 

Make up the cap by turning in the border to the fancy 
row, and hem it all round: it is to be tied behind and 
under the chin with ribbons or plaited wool, with tassels 
of the same. 

We have also several pretiy patterns for purses, and 
the knitted ones are stronger than those wrought by any 
other method. 


FRENCH PURSE. 
THREE FINE PINS NO. 20. 





Thread some beads on fine netting silk; cast thirty-six 
loops on each of three fine pins No. 20. First round, 
plain’ Second round, plain. Third round, knit four, 
cast on one, knit one, cast on one, knit four, slip one, 
narrow, pass the slipt stitch ever, knit four, cast on one, 
knit one, caston one, knit four, repeat tothe end. Fourth 
round to the fourteenth same as third. Fifteenth round 
to the eighteenth, plain. Nineteenth round, with No. 22 
pins; cast on one, narrow, knit one, narrow, repeat. 
Twentieth round to the twenty-third are plain. Twen- 
ty-fourth round, plain; pass a bead every stitch. Twen- 
ty-fifth round to the twenty-seventh are plain. Twenty- 
eighth round, cast on one, knit one, narrow, caston one, 
knit one, narrow, repeat. 

Now take the No. 20 pins. Twenty-ninth round, knit 
one, cast on one, pass a bead, knit one, narrow, cast on 
one, pass a bead, knit one, narrow, cast on one, pass a 
bead, repeat. The odd stitch which you knit iv this 
round is the caston stitch in the last. Thirtieth same 
as the twenty-ninth, only passing two beads each time 
instead of one. Thirty-first and thirty-second rounds 
the same, passing three beads each time. Thirty-third 
round same as thirtieth. Thirty-fourth same as twenty- 
ninth. Thirty-fifth round, with coarser silk, knit plain. 
Thirty-sixth round, all pearl. Thirty-seventh round, 
pearl, passing a bead every stitch. Thirty-eighth and 
thirty-ninth rounds, the same. Fortieth round, pearl. 
Forty-first round, knit plain. Forty-second round, re- 
sume the fine silk, pearl. Forty-third round same as the 
twenty-eighth. Forty-fourth round to the forty-eighth 
same as the twenty-ninth. Forty-ninth round the same 
as the thirty-fourth. 





* If the pins are small, commence with eighty stitches ; 
then there should be forty-six stitches on the needle in- 
stead of forty. 
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Now take the No. 22pins. Fiftieth round to the fifty- 
second. plain. Fifty-third round plain, passing a bead 
every stitch. Fifty-fourth round to the fifty-sixth, plain. 
Fifty-seventh round to the sixty-second the same as the 
twenty-ninth to the thirty-fourth. Sixty-third round, 
take the coarse silk and work to the sixty-ninth round, 
same as the thirty-sixth to the forty-first. Resume the 
fine silk. Seventieth round same as the forty-third. 
Follow on the pattern from this round, till you finish the 
ninety-seventh as the sixty-ninth; divide the stitches 
six parts of eighteen each; slip the first, knit the next, 
pass the slipt stitch over, pass a bead, knit thirteen plain, 
knit two, passing a bead each stitch; repeat to the end 
of the round, narrowing at the beginning of every eigh- 
teen stitches Next round, slip the first, knit the next, 
pass the slipt stitch over, pass a bead, knit eleven, pass 
a bead, knit one, pass a bead, knit one, pass a bead, knit 
one, pass a bead; continue the same, narrowing as be- 
fore, until you come to a point; sew on a tassel and slip 
in three rings to keep out the parts knit with the coarse 
silk; draw a string through the top. (See Plate.) 

The above makes a beautiful bag, worked with thick 
twist and large pins. 


A BRIOCHE. 





The brioche knitting-stitch is simply as follows: -bring 
the wool forward, slip one; knit two together. 

A brioche®* is formed of sixteen straight narrow stripes, 
and sixteen wide stripes which gradually decrease in 
width towards the top or center of the cushion. It may 
be made in three-thread fleecy or double German wool, 
with ivory or wooden pins, No. 19 

Cast on ninety stitches, in black, for the narrow stripe, 
and knit two turns; then three turns in gold color, and 
two turns again in black. This completes the narrow 
stripe. 

The conical stripe is knitted as follows:—knit two 
stitches, and turn; knit these two, and two more of the 
black, and turn; continue this, taking each time two 
more stitches of the black, until within two stitches of 
the top, and turn. The wool will now be at the bottom 
or wide part of the stripe. Commence again with the 





* So called from its resemblance, in shape, to the 
well-known French cake of that name. 
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black, as in former narrow stripe, knitting the two black 
stitches at the top. 

By a turn, we mean one row and back again. 

The colors for the conical stripe may be blue and 
drab, or any two or four colors which assort well to- 
gether; or they may each be different, thus:—white, 
blue, searlet, stone color, bright green, crimson, white 
lilac, deep gold color, ruby, white, buff, French blue, 
chrysophas green, and lilac. 

When the last conical stripe is finished, it is to be 
knitted to the first narrow stripe, and the brioche is to be 
made up with a stiff bottom of mill board, about eight 
inches in diameter, covered with cloth. The top is 
drawn together, and fastened in the centre with a tuft of 
soft wool; but they are generally preferred with a cord 
and tassels, as represented in the engraving. It should 
be stuffed with down, or fine combed wool. 
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Two colors are generally used—say red and white 
They are prettiest in four-thread embroidery fleecy. 

White.—Cast on forty-five stitches. Bring the wool 
forward, knit two together ; repeat the same to the end 
of the row. Knit six plain rows. 

Red.—Knit six plain rows. Bring the wool forward, 
knit two together. Knit six plain rows. 

White.—Knit six plain rows. Bring the wool forward, 
knit two together. Knit six plain rows. 

Red.—Knit six plain rows. Bring the wool forward, 
knit two together. Knit six plain rows. 

White.—Knit six plain rows. Bring the wool forward, 
knit two together. 

Take double wool, and needles double the size. 

White.— Knit one plain row. Pearl one row. Knit 
two plain rows. Pearl one row. 

Red.— Knit one plain row. Pearl one row. 

Repeat these two red and white stripes alternately 
four times, and finish with the two stitches togethet as 
at the commencement. 

The cuffs, when finished, roll over at the top. The 
engraving represents them without the roll. 

Two needles No, 11, and two No. 16, will be required. 
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“Tre dead have all the glory of the world. 
We never can be deathless till we die. 
——— Butno? The brave 
Die never. Being deathless, they but change 
Their country’s arms for more—their country’s heart. 


Give then the dead their due.” 





The universal heart of the nation mourns for the sol- 
ciers who have fallen in the late battles of our country. 
The bereaved families of those heroic men feel that their 
grief has the sympathy of millions. It should be so. A 
free people have no lives to barter away, and those 
who offer themselves in the hour of their country’s need, 
should be honored through life and lamented in death. 
The bereavements in private life can of course be rarely 
known but in the private circle of family friendships, 
yet it may be allowed sometimes to those who deeply 
sympathize in such sorrow to give a wider expression 
to their feelings, and thus make known the merits of the 
dead as an example to the living. 

Among the first to welcome us when we came to re- 
side in this pleasant Philadelphia, was the late Mr. Dezx- 
ter Stone. From him and his interesting and excellent 
wife we received at once that cordial hospitality which 
makes friends of strangers. In truth, they never were 
like strangers. We only seemed renewing an old and 
intimate friendship—and thus it has been till his lament- 
ed death, at the close of last year, took from his family 
the almost worshiped husband and father, and from us 
one of our most dear and valued friends. Our readers 
will feel that a tribute from us to the memory of such a 
friend is not misplaced in our “ Book;” and though his 
name is not found in literary annals, yet for the promo- 
tion of literary improvement he was warmly interested. 
However, his character as a business man—the success- 
ful and honorable American merchant (greater than that 

of prince)—we do not intend to describe, but only sketch 
his domestic worth and disinterested benevolence. At 
home he was the centre of all plans and hopes; in his 
life his affectionate wife and children seemed to live. 
And on his part, he devoted to them every leisure mo- 
ment—every wish of theirs was anticipated—no sacri- 
fice of personal comfort or expenditure of money within 
his means was thought too great for those he loved. 

But his kindness and liberality were not confined to 
his own family. The appeal for charity he always an- 
swered; and perhaps one of the most remarkable traits 
of his character was the unostentatious manner in which 
his deeds of benevolence were done. He fed and clothed 
many poor children of want who never knew the name 
of their benefactor; and many a friend less blessed than 
himself has been the large recipient of his liberality 
without a hint from whence the favor came—and on al- 
most every subscription for religious or charitable pur- 
poses was recorded his anonymous devotion. Had we 
room, we should give the affecting description of his 
death-bed scene as it has been described to us; but we 
can now only say that those who witnessed it felt that— 


“The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walks 
Of virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven. 
His comforters he comforts !’ 
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There is much consolation for the sorrowing widow 
of such a good man. Whatever may be her trials here 
on earth, she feels sure he is safe and blessed in heaven. 
Will it be accounted strange if she should cherish the 
thought that his spirit is still watching over those he 
loved best? That his little daughters and herself are 
still objects of his care? She, at least, may confidently 
rely on the God of the widow and the fatherless. He 
never forsakes those who trust in Him. 


Procress or THE WorLv.— We are true to the creed 
that the civilization of the world is to be the work of 
woman, and so we keep the chronicle of her progress as 
the index of the world’s advancement. And here is quite 
a collection of phenomena, for which we are indebted to 
the queen among the weeklies* of our land, on whose fair 
robe the free pen of one of the best magazine writers of 
the world is now flashing like a sunbeam. 

“ A sort of petticoat ascendency seems coming about. 
Two companies of women have been armed and equip- 
ped as an ecclesiastical guard by the Catholic vicar of 
one of the valleys of Switzerland. The Mormon women 
were lately formed into a regiment. Female suffrage is 
being advocated. A governor’s recent message recom- 
mends that ladies shall control their husbands’ ‘ going 
security.’ The proposed abolition of slavery in Turkey 
would give thousands of beautiful women of the east a 
privilege they never dreamed of—that of loving by 
choice. A young lady in Louisville has had $6,000 
given her in a verdict as damages in a single flirtation. 
Mrs. Chase, of Tampico, hes had a battery named after 
her for her heroism.” 

English publications have also given the strange in- 
telligence that two ladies have actually built a church— 
preparing the stone with their own hands—and that two 
others, sisters, have glazed and painted the windows of 
their father’s church. 

Now, we do not desire to see women doing “man’s 
work,” for we cannot, like Miss Fuller, have faith to 
believe a woman could manage a ship in a storm or a 
fire engine at a conflagration as well as the stronger half 
of creation. So we would not much encourage the 
stone-cutting business or advise ladies to enlist—though 
we think Mrs. Chase has well won her honors—nor join 
the ery for “female suffrage,” which the men have not 
yet learned to use wisely; but we think the adornment 
of windows a suitable object of attention for our sex ; 
and the art of engraving, particularly on wood, might be 
made a very profitable branch of female industry, as it 
would be a pretty accomplishment. Pray try it, ye 
young ladies who are wishing for something to do. 


“ Casa mia, casa mia! 
Per piccina che tu sia, 
Tu mi pari Una Badia!” 


was the first Italian sentence which Hannah More ever 
saw, and she says it took such hold of her memory and 
affections that it was always the first idea coming to her 
mind when she returned from the mansions of the great 
to her own lowly roof. 


*“The Home Journal,” published in New York~ 
edited by Morris and Willis. 
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CouRSE OF READING FOR LADIES.—History is one of the 
studies at young ladies’ schools. The compendiums 
used, however, are necessarily a collection of dates and 
isolated facts, rather than a story of the times. They 
show the mere skeleton, not the image of the past. These 
dry bones must be clothed upon by the aid of the dramas, 
poems, biography, and especially the mythology of the 
ancients, before we can understand the history of the 
ancient world. Fortunately for American ladies, there 
are aids within the reach of all. Inheriting, as we do, 
the wondrous stores of learning contained in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, now enlarged by transiations of all the 
celebrated Greek and Roman writers, besides many 
gems from oriental literature, and the best of the modern 
European works, we have such abundant sources of 
reading before us, that the great danger is of running 
over too many books. 

To read and meditate alternately, is the way to un- 
derstand. The “weariness” that Solomon asserts as 
inseparable from “ much study,” disqualifies for reflec- 
on or retention in the mind. Remember the aim of the 
mind should ever be for improvement. 

Before giving the list of books on ancient history, it 
may be well to give a few remarks on the best method 
of reading, keeping in mind that the aim is to use time, 
not pass it. When reading a sentence or remark we par- 
ticularly wish to remember, the best way is to raise the 
eyes from the book and mentally repeat it, till the mean- 
ing is plain. We remember longest what we under- 
stand best. Then at night, think over what you have 
read during the day—this is a habit of great importance. 
If, on awaking in the morning, you can recall perfectly 
to mind the leading topics or sentiments of a book read 
the day previously, you have reason to rejoice. You 
have not lost the day. 

“ We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
in feelings, not in figures on a dial.” 

This manner of reading will require more time than 
is usually devoted to books ; unless you discard the new 
novels and follow the counsel given by the French phi- 
losopher to Madame Dupuy, to read only those works 
which have been for a long time considered the best. 
He says truly :—“I! y en a peu; mais on profite bien 
plus en les lisant, qu’ avec tous les mauvais petits 
livres dont nous sommes inondés.” And he adds :— 
““ Vous verrez que nos bons écrivains, Fenelon, Bossuet, 
Racine, employaient toujours le mot propre. On s’ac- 
coutume @ bien parler, en lisant souvent ceux qui ont 
bien écrit; on fait une habitude d’exprimer simplement 
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et noblement sa pensée sans effort. Ce n’est point une 
étude ; il v’en coute aucune peine de lire ce qui est bon, 
et de ne lire que cela.” 


THanxscivinc Day.—We ventured to suggest, in our 
“ Book” for January, that the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber would be the day best suited for the Annual Thanks- 
giving holiday throughout our Republic. The suggestion 
has been responded to in terms of approbation, and we 
trust the leading journals in the nation will give their 
aid to prepare for such a universal rejoicing next No- 
vember. That month of gloom would then become the 
gladdest in the year. 


Heattu.—We propose giving to this important sub- 
ject a place in our “ Book.” As ladies are the true con- 
servators of the physical as well as moral well-being of 
our race, they should be well informed how to preserve 
their own health; and to this our new department will 
be We might give it, more properly, per- 
haps, the title of ** The art of acquiring and preserving 
beauty” —for health is essential to beauty—and is beau- 
tiful itself; but we will refer to the cause, and the conse- 


devoted. 


quences may come in as illustrations. 





To Corresponvents.—“ The Supper of Madame de 
Brinvilliers”—“Sixty-five’—“A Fragment”—“ Song”— 
“ Woman’s Heart” —* Be Thou my Rock and Shield”— 
“Our Home,” and “To Morris.” The writer of these 
two pretty pieces need not be discouraged ; but if she 
wishes to have her contributions appear she must write 
prose. We think, from the style of her letters, she 
might become a favorite correspondent. A few articles 
we must decline, though some deserve to be published 
we have not room for :—“‘ The Evergreen,”—“ Fables” — 

The Plague”—“ Notes”—“ Song”—*“ Love’s Favorite,” 
and a “ Sonnet.” 

We have received “Helen Latimer; or, the Love 
Letter,” but no letter from the writer. 

A piece of poetry has been sent us from 91 Benefit 
street, Providence, and have answered the letter ad- 
dressed to Providence, R. I., but do not send the book as 
we are not certain whether it is Providence, R.I, or 
not. Will the writer please inform us. 

We are in receipt of a letter dated at Campbellsville 
and post marked Campbellsville, enclosing five dollars. 
As there are several places of the same name, will the 
writer please favor us with the name of the state? 

A correspondent will find upon examination that we 
give a scale of feet to every Model Cottage. 





EDITORS’ 


“Pictures of Early Life; or, Sketches of Youth,” by 
Mrs. Emma C. Embury. An excellent work for the 
young, and indispensable in all school libraries. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. Lindsay & Blakiston, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

“The Pleasures of Taste, and other Stories, selected from 
the Writings of Miss Jane Taylor, with a Sketch of her 
Life,” by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Our own share in this 
little book is proof that we thought it would be of ser- 
vice to our young friends. Let all read it then, and see 
if they do pot endorse our opinion. Published by Har- 
per & B ers, New York. Lindsay & Blakiston, Phi- 
ladelphia. 





BOOK TABLE. 


“ Washington the Model of Character for American 
Youth,” is the title of a little book just published by J. 
Murphy, of Baltimore. It is simply an Address, delivered 
by Rev. J. N. MeJilton before the boys of the public 
schools in that city; and well was it worthy of publica- 
tion by the “committee.” It should be in the hands of 
every boy who can read. We can place no mere hu- 
man model before the young of such influence and per- 
fection as that of our Washington. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “Harpers’ 
Pictorial Shakspeare,” Nos. 129, 130, 131 and 132, and 
“Pictorial History of England,” No. 15, which are for 
sale by Lindsay & Blakiston, corner of Chestnut and 
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Fourth streets. The last two numbers contain the life 


of Shakspeare. 


Mr. T. B. Peterson has for sale “Rupert Sinclair,” by 
the author of “Ten Thousand a Year.” 

The same publisher has also sent us No. 5 of “ Archi- 
tectural Cottages,” published in New York by W. H. 
Graham. A most useful work for a person about to build, 
and a good guide for the architect and builder 

Messrs. Burgess & Stringer have published the last 
new number of the “London Lancet.” 

Messrs. Long & Brother have published, and Messrs. 
G. B. Zieber & Co. have for sale, “North American 
Scenery,” a beautiful set of landscapes drawn by E. 
Whitefield, and painted in colored lithography, with 
literary matter by John Keese, Esq. ‘This work is issued 
periodically in the quarto form, at the low price of 25 
cents a number. 

Zieber has also issued Nos. 9 and 10 of that valuable 
publication, “Chambers? Information for the People.” It 
is to be completed in sixteen numbers. We will gladly 
receive orders for this publication ai twenty-five cents 
a number. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued “The American 
Poulterer’s Companion,” by C. N. Bement, fifth edition. 
This book is strictly practical, and richly deserves the 
popularity so well attested by five editions in a few 
months. It is beautifully illustrated. 

The same publishers have issued “The Lives of Chris- 
topher Columbus, the Discoverer of America, and Ameri- 


“cus Vespucius, the Florentine,” with engravings. This 


is aneat pocket volume, containing an excellent sum- 
mary of the great events relating to the discovery of the 
western continent, written in a pleasing and popular 
style. Philadelphia publisliere, Lindsay & Blakiston, 
N. W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets. 

They have also republished James’ very pleasant and 
interesting novel of the “Huguenots, a Tale of the French 
Protestants.” 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have added to their series 
of “Small Books on Great Subjects,” “An Introduction 
to Vegetable Physiology, with reference to the works of De 
Candolle, Lindley,” &c., ‘An Exposition of Vulgar and 
Common Errors, adapted to the Year of Grace 1845,” and 
“Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Second Century.” 
This is a very useful series of books, and it is deservedly 
popular. 

Lea & Blanchard have also sent us “The Battle of 
Life,” by Dickens, and the last number of “ Dombey and 
Son.” L. & B.'s edition of the latter is better printed 
than any other, and each number contains two engrav- 
ings. These numbers are worth preserving for binding. 
“D. and Son” increases in interest as the story pro- 
gresses. Of the “ Battle of Life” it is only necessary to 
say it is by Dickens to insure a ready sale for it. 

“ Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest,” from 
the sixth London edition, with many useful illustrations. 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. On looking over this 
work we donot wonder that it has gone through so many 
editions ; we predict for it as great asale in this country. 
Those who read this work will find it very instructive. 
It is in a series of dialogues plainly and impressively 
told. 5 

Wenyss has published, or rather Burgess and String- 
er have for him, his twenty-six years of the Life of an 
Actor, in which he tells many truths, and gives a good ~ 
history of the stage in this country during thattime. Let } 
all who are ambitious of scenic life read this book, and | 
we think they will find it embittered by more thanthe } 
usual bickerings of any other profession. 

“ A Quarter Race in Kentucky and other Tales,” edited } 
by Wm. T. Porter, of the New York Spirit of the Times, 
published by Carey & Hart. If any person has been so ${ 


unfortunate as to have a note protested, and such things 
will happen in his race after dollars, he will need 
something to refresh him. Let him read the “ Quarter 
Race ;” it is just the book for that purpose. The illustra- 
tions by Darley, are in his usual spirited style 

We have received from the publishers, Otis, Broaders 
& Co., of Boston, through Messre. Carey & Hart of this 
city, “Cards of Character,” by which the disposition, 
habits and taste of individuals are accurately described. 
A very amusing game. 

“ Poems,” by Thomas B. Read. Boston: William D 
Ticknor & Co.;—pp. 124. We are always sure of a 
beautiful book—externally—when we see the imprint 
of this Boston firm. And the gems of fancy contained 
in this are worthy of the setting. Mr. Read has won an 
enviable place among the magazine poets of our land, 
and this volume will make his name a word of love in 
many households. In the first lay, “Christine,” we 
hardly know which predominates, the genius of the poet 
or the painter. Itis beautiful. We like better the short 
pieces, however. There are “The Water,” “ Sunlight 
on the Threshold,” and “ The Birds ;” these are our fa- 
vorites. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, publishers 

“Letters on Astronomy,” by Denison Olmstead, LL.D 
The elements of astronomy, in connection with its his- 
tory, are here taught in a series of familiar letters ad- 
dressed toalady. We like the method, and think this 
the best compendium for schools and families that has 
appeared. Astronomy is, in every respect, a desirable 
study for our sex; and the wonderful attainments ot 
Mrs. Somerville seem to have made this science the 
legitimate province of woman. We commend this book 
to all our friends. The style is animated, as a familiar 
correspondence should be, but pure; the descriptions 
graphic and clear; and the many excellent engravings, 
with the copious index, leave nothing to be wished. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Philadelphia, Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 

We have been presented by the author, W. Chancy 
Langdon, with two games; one—“ The Game of English 
Blood Royal,” the other “ The Game of American Story 
and Glory.” We have been much interested in these 
games, and think they will be instructive to children as 
well as interesting to those of a larger growth. They 
are the work of a youth of fifleen, one of the most inte- 
resting lads we ever met with. He was only fourteen 
when he completed the first work. He wrote the game, 
set the type, rolled the press (he was too weak to 
pull it), made the boxes, established his agents, and in 
fact did all that his youth would ellow to put his works 
before the public. L. J. Cohen, of N. York, isthe agent, 
but they will shortly bgfo®sale at all the book establish- 
ments in this city. Ce Prosus of this work, and we 
hope they may be great, Master Langdon means to de- 
vote to the completion of his education. 





Mr. Wm. A. Pratt, of Richmond. Va., has sent us two 
beautiful views taken from Washington's House at 
Mount Vernon ; also a daguerreotype view of the church 
in which Washington worshiped at Alexandria, D. C 
These are all in the hands of the engraver, and will 
shortly be given to our subscribers. Mr. Pratt, while in 
this city, showed us some beautiful specimens of daguer- 
reotype : the members of Congress and heads of depart- 
ment. We congratulate our Richmond friends that they 
have such an artist among them. 

We have lately seen a fancy piece and several min- 
iatures by Mr. Brown, of this city, whose rooms are in 
Walnut street above Fourth. We unhesitatingly pro 
nounce them superior to the work of any artisi of the 





































































presentday. The miniatures are excellent likenesses 
of those they represent, and the execution of ther is su- 
perb. Mr. Brown’s terms are very moderaie. We com- 
mend him to our friends 

The Messrs. Collins, at their rooms, No. 98 Chestnut 
street, continue to take most excellent daguerreotype 
likenesses. Indeed, we think that the work of thesé 
gentlemen in their peculiar line is not to be equaled. 





W. G. Simms’ beautiful story of “ Maize-in-Milk” 


will be concluded in two more numbers. 


We have received several complaints lately, both in 
the city and from the country, that our “ Book” is either 
not received or that it comes late. Upon examination, 
we have always found that subscription has been made 
to some other establishment than ourown. If the money 
is sent to us we wili insure that the subscribers will re- 
gularly and early receive their numbers. 

We are very much obliged to the gentleman at Nassau 

lall, who proposes to nominate us for President of the 
United States, but we are not yet an 
that high honor. We are at present well pleased to 
cater for the ladies of these United Siates 


itious enough for 


In copying from our book we would particularly 
request that credit be given on the articles—“ From 
Godey’s Lady's Book,” and not editorially only. The 
reason for making this request is plain. In the paper 
first published it be will seen by the editorial column 
from what source it is taken, but a second paper copy- 
ing the article may not see the editorial column, and 
thus many of our best stories travel throughout the 
papers of our land with no credit to them. We pay large 
prices to our contributors, and all we ask is that the 
source from whence they come may be acknowledged. 


The following letter we find in that excellent paper, 

the Boston Olive Branch 
“ N——, January 4, 1847. 

“Br. Wuirremore:—A short time since I paid my 
subscription for a paper which I have been taking for 
some time, and I have been astonished at the change of 
feeling which has come over me in reading that paper. 
I feel so much better. I really read with more freedom, 
more pleasure. The reason is o! Iam reading 
my own paper, not the editor's. On every page,I read 
‘Pay for your paper—pay for your paper!’ I do not say 
you put the words there; UStwgpy mind conjured them 
up. And now, inorder thatlemn fead your paper with 
the same relish that I read the other, I here enclose $2: 
this will about square my account. And if any of your 
subscribers do not read your paper with pleasure and 
profit, tell them of this case. I have tried it in another 
instance, and know it is a certain cure J.G” 

An excellent idea, and one that we hope may prove 
useful to us. How any person can take a work and 
read it, knowing at the same time the anxiety of mind 
the editor and publisher have suffered in preparing the 
work for them, and that they have not paid for it, is to 
us inexplicable. Every number that is received is a 
silent dun. Let them try the above experiment, and 
then see how much pleasanter it will be to partake of 
the literary feast that is provided forthem. They will 


vious. 
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also be obeying an order that is conveyed to us in that 
best of Books—“ Render unto every man his dues.” 

While upon this subject we annex an extract of a let- 
ter received from a physician in Tennessee. We have 
lately issued a circular making a liberal offer to induce 
persons to remilt us Our OWN. 

“Enclosed you will find eight dollars which will pay 
for my wife’s subscription for 1545-46 to the Lady’s Book 
We cannot take advantage of your proposal—the origi- 
nal rates will be our guide,” ete. 

This we consider noble and we hope our subscribers 
—those who have been long in arrears—may bear the 
above in m.nd when remitting. 


We think it our duty at this time to publish the follow- 
ing post-oflice laws regarding subscriptions to news- 
papers and periodicals. 

“1, Subscribers who do not give express notice to the 
contrary, are considered as wishing to continue their 
subscriptions. 

“2. If subscribers order the discontinuance or their 
paper, the publisher may continue to send them till all 
arrearages are paid. 

“3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their pa- 
pers from the offices to which they are directed, they are 
held responsibie tiJl they have settled their bills and or- 
dered their paper discontinued. 

“4. If subscribers remove to other places without in- 
forming the publisher, and their paper is sent to the for- 
mer direction, they are held responsible. 

“5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a 
newspaper or periodical from the office, or removing and 
leaving it uncalled for is ‘prima facie’ evidence of in- 
tentional fraud.” 

Sometimes we receive a notice from a postmaster 
stating that the “ Book” sent to a certain address is not 
taken from the office—that the work had been sent to the 
In some instances, two or 
To those persons we 


subscriber by some friend. 
more years are due and unpaid. 
can only say, that they are liable at common law for the 
payment of their dues. Any person receiving a work 
to which he has not subscribed, should atonce inform the 
publisher and ascertain the source from whence it comes 

It is but a pitiful excuse, after having taken a work for 
several years, and read it, to say you never subscribed 
for it. It is unbecoming a lady or gentleman. 

To postmasters also, we would say, when they write 
us that they have several times informed us to stop the 
work sent to a certain address. that it is no such thing 
We have never—since we have published the “ Book,” 
now seventeen years—in any one instance hesitated for 
a moment to erase the name of any subscriber when we 
have received a post-office notice. We immediately 
erase the name, and afterwards inquire the why and 
wherefore. Simple post-office notices seldom miscarrs 
It is only letters containing morey to which that misfor- 
tune happens. We have made arrangements to test, in 
every case that may in future happen, whether or not 
we are to be the sufferers by a love of literature of many 
of the subordinates in the post-oflices of these United 
States. 

FRAGRANT ODOR FOR SICK ROOMS.—A few drops of oil 
of sandal-wood, which, though not in general use, may 
be easily obtained, when dropped on a hot shovel, will 
diffuse a most agreeable balsamic perfume throughout 
the atmosphere of sick rooms, or other confined apart- 
ments. 























